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THis paper on the intellectual develop- 
ment of children is elliptic in form, revolv- 
ing as it does about two foci, one in certain 
Iowa research materials, and the other in 
some issues arising from the thirty-ninth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education.?- Since you have all 
read the Yearbook, or perhaps know some- 
body who did, it will be difficult to say any- 
thing new. Rather I shall outline some 
differences of approach and interpretation 
in the hope that you will be encouraged to 
refer to the original sources. 

After reading materials published on the 
question of intelligence and nursery educa- 
tion over the past ten years, I am amazed at 
such statements as these : 

1, Wellman was the first research worker to re- 
port gains on the part of children attending pre- 


school. 
2. Except at Iowa, studies fail to show IQ gains. 


Actually, as far back as 1925, H. T. 
‘Woolley reported that 43 children at the 
Merrill-Palmer School gained an average 


* Address before the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, Joint Conference on 
Teacher Education in the United States, St. Louis, 
February 27, 1940. 

1“Tntelligence: Its Nature and Nurture.’’ 39th 
Yearbook, NSSE. Bloomington, IIl., Publie School 
Publishing Co., 1940. 


of 14 points with one year’s attendance, 
while 33 comparable children on the wait- 
ing list lost 2 points over the same period.’ 

Even before the 1940 Yearbook was pub- 
lished, an interesting preview was offered : 

Eight of the nine [child development centers] 
show no effect whatever upon child intelligence as 
a result of nursery school experience.’ 

Since this is the kind of simple, straight- 
forward statement that is likely to be cited 
in the years to come, it may be helpful to 
spend a few minutes in its analysis. Per- 
haps this exercise in logie will provide a 
clew for uncovering one source of contro- 
versy. 

With the manuscripts of the 1940 Year- 
book now available to all, I should like to 
make this statement: Seven of the ten re- 
search centers reporting demonstrate that 
children attending preschool do tend to 
gain in IQ, while in the reports of three 
research centers the average IQ gain is not 
given. This leaves the score seven plus and 
three unknown. 

Also, if I were to recast the data, not in 
terms of the number of institutions, but in 
terms of the number of children involved, 

2 Helen T. Woolley, ScHooL AND Society, 1925, 
21, 476-482. 

3 Florence T. Goodenough, Educational Method, 
1939, 19, 73-79, p. 78. 
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it is quickly seen that the Iowa samplings 
respectively for one year of attendance, two 
years of attendance and three years of at- 
tendance are much greater than those for 
all the other institutions combined. In fact 
a sampling of 13 children for the three-year 
nursery school attendance group at the 
University of Minnesota is based on a thir- 
teen-year study, an average of exactly one 
child per year! 

If you find all this annoying, I suggest 
a look at the evidence. It is set forth in 


Table I. 





TABLE I 
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rather than the thought that most nursery. 
school groups gained, but some of them not 
more than non-attending equally bright 
children of families socially selected. 

The general picture is one of gain. How 
can one explain this? There are two pos. 
sible explanations. The first is that there 
exists a constant error in the standardiza- 
tion of the tests at these ages. Such an 
error would have to run through the 1916 
Stanford Revision, the Kuhlmann Revision. 
the Minnesota preschool tests, the Merrill- 
Palmer tests and the 1937 Stanford Re. 











Number years preschool attendance 











One year 
Institution (or less) 


Two years Three years 














Average 











IQ gain 
University of Minnesota ..........0. 4.6 
Rhode Island College of Education ... 1.8 
Western Reserve University ......... 2.6 
Utah State Agricultural College ...... 3.3 
University OF CRIIOPMIA ..ccccccceue ay 
University of Michigan ........c.e0-% (not given) 
University of Cincinnati ............ (not given) 
Winnetka Public Schools ........... (not given) 
Merrill-Palmer School .........2..0+>% 5.5 
CORE SOE ON ws ose 0.6.50 4h) ow eso. 6.6 


It will be seen that no institution re- 
ported a loss on the retesting of children 
attending the preschools from a period of 
six months to three years. In some cases 
the gain was substantial; in others it was 
not statistically significant. 

Why then do some experimenters, as well 
as commentators, say that nothing had 
taken place in the mental lives of these 
children? The answer lies in the way con- 
trol groups are utilized. When it was 
found that a control group of children of 
preschool age, matched on such criteria as 
chronological age, mental age and socio- 
economic status of the parents, made gains 
not significantly different from those of the 
children attending preschools, the whole 
factor of gain was canceled out. The un- 
wary reader of summaries, conclusions and 
critiques is left with the thought that chil- 
dren did not gain in the nursery schools, 





No. Average No. Average No. 
cases IQ gain cases IQ gain cases 
84 6.2 51 5.8 13 

54 e 
26 a o 3.7 19 
14.3 29 - 
103 < i is 
652 10.4 228 10.5 67 








vision. If such an error existed, very 


likely it would have been found long ago, 
and appropriate adjustments made in the 
latest revisions. There is another alter- 
nate; namely, some nursery schools and 
comparable homes, of the high quality 
found when careful matching is done with 
nursery-school children, are really exert- 
ing a favorable effect upon mental develop- 
ment. In some cases such a group of homes 
may do about as well as the nursery school ; 
in other situations, the nursery school is 
able to maintain a superiority. (In Jowa 
City, for example, the nursery-school chit 
dren made their gains from fall to spring, 
that is, while attending the nursery school.) 

There is no mysterious advantage accru- 
ing to the nursery school as such. «fn homes 
that can provide their children with goul 
play and reading facilities, with good op- 
portunities for exploration, companionship 
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and language, stimulation should equal that 


in the nursery school. 

It is clear that most psychologists over 
the past twenty years have been brought 
up on a diet of IQ constancy. Many per- 
sons think that this doctrine goes straight 
back to Binet, but this is not the case. 
Probably most of the recent pronounce- 
ments on IQ econstaney stem from a para- 
eraph of Burks’s in the 1928 Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
To quote: 

The maximal contribution of the best home en- 
vironment to intelligence is apparently about 20 
IQ points, or less, and almost surely lies between 
10 and 30 points. Conversely, the least cultured, 
least stimulating kind of American home envirou- 
ment may depress the IQ as much as 20 IQ points. 
But situations as extreme as either of these prob- 


t 


ably occur only once or twice in a thousand times 


eation. 


in American cCommunities.4 


Of course from the very day that Burks 
made these statements, reports small and 
large, weak and strong, began to appear in 
the literature, indicating a definite counter 
trend. For example, a doctoral thesis by 
John Munroe at the University of Chicago, 
also published in 1928, reached these con- 
clusions: 


(1) The individual intelligence quotient is highly 
inconstant over long periods of time. (2) Envi- 
ronment modifies intelligence and the intelligence 
quotient which measures it. (3) There are increas- 
ing, decreasing and constant I1Q’s on all levels of 
IQ except the very lowest, where decreases in IQ 
seem to be general. Changes of from twenty to 
forty points in IQ over eight years are quite com- 
mon. (4) Within reasonable limits of error the 
IQ’s are valid measures of intelligence at the time 
they are secured. However, environment must be 
taken into consideration, if the IQ’s are to be used 
for purposes of prediction over long periods of 
time. (5) Environment is highly important in its 
effect on the intelligence of developing children. 
Environmental conditions which produce real in- 
creases of from thirty to forty points in IQ are 
common in favorable homes. Conditions which pro- 
duce border-line dulness in children are common in 


poorer homes. (6) Developing intelligence must be 


* Barbara Stoddard Burks, 27th Yearbook, NSSE, 
219-316, p. 309, 
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highly stimulated at all times and on all levels if 
it is to reach the highest levels possible.5 

Up-to-date materials on IQ inconstaney 
will be found in various portions of the 1940 
Yearbook. The most extensive of these are 
reported by Robert L. Thorndike who gives 
IQ’s on retests after an interval of at least 
23 years for over 1,100 children in three 
New York City private schools (Ethical 
Culture, Horace Mann and Lincoln). These 
highly selected children, with an average 
IQ of 118, stayed in their home and school 
environments throughout the testing inter- 
val. They did not meet the conditions for 
wide IQ changes in relation to radical 
shifts upward from impoverishment or 
downward from enrichment. Yet we find 
that the larger increases in IQ run as is 
given in Table IT. 

TABLE II 


Number of 


IQ inerease children 


Large-size losses are somewhat less, as is 
shown in Table ITI. 
TABLE III 
Number of 


children 





8 
21 





On the whole, instead of a shift of 20 or 
more IQ points ‘‘once or twice in a thou- 
sand times,’’ we find it occurring in 16 per 
cent. of the cases. 

Certainly these data should prepare the 
open mind for a calm consideration of even 


5 John Munroe, ‘‘Inconstancy of the Intelligence 
Quotient and the Influence of Environment upon 
Intelligence.’’ University of Chicago Abstract of 
Theses, Humanistic Series, 1928-29, 7, 133-136, p. 
137. 
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greater changes, when cultural conditions 
are allowed to vary widely. 

It is strange that persons have ever ex- 
pected IQ’s to remain constant or to be un- 
related to the nature of environmental 
effects. It may be recalled that in the work 
of Crissey® the effect of long-time residence 
in an institution was a general lowering of 
the IQ’s and similar mental deterioration 
has been brought out vividly in other stud- 
ies of cultural impoverishment. Stud- 
ies on eanal-boat children, on families in 
remote or impoverished regions, on Negroes 
living in the South have been consistent. 
We know that young children as they grow 
up in such circumstances tend to lose in IQ. 
Sherman,’ for example, showed that among 
the hollow folk in Virginia there may be a 
shift from IQ averages in the 90’s to aver- 
ages in the 60’s and 70’s over a ten-year 
range. 

Reporting in the Yearbook on extensive 
materials at the Institute of Child Welfare 
of the University of California, based on 
the California preschool scale for the pre- 
school years and the new Stanford Revision 
for ages six to eight years, Honzik states: 

None of the children of the most poorly educated 
parents ever made an above-average record, but 
rather consistently scored below the group average. 
...A high-school education was the least amount 
of schooling for any parent whose child showed 
marked gains in score. 

In explanation, Honzik suggests not only 
a multiplicity of environmental factors but 
also ‘‘intrinsie differences in rates of mental 
growth and maturation.’’ In short, these 
California materials led directly to the con- 
clusion that all three factors in child devel- 
opment, heredity, constitution and environ- 
ment, make for IQ inconstancy. 

6 Orlo L. Crissey, ‘‘Mental Development as Re- 
lated to Institutional Residence and Educational 
Achievement.’’ University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, 1937, 13, No. 1, p. 81. 

7 Mandel Sherman and Thomas R. Henry, ‘‘ Hol- 
low Folk,’’ pp. viii, 215. New York: Crowell, e¢. 
1933. 
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My own feeling is that all the laborious 
work, all the confusion and bitterness en- 
gendered by IQ defenders in the past few 
years, will have been worth the cost if we 
can place on the record, once and for all, 
that, intelligence being what it is, and men- 
tal testing being what it is, there is no 
guarantee whatsoever that a child’s IQ will 
remain constant through life. 

In the 1940 Yearbook, Skeels reports con- 
sistent findings for children residing in 
underprivileged homes: for samplings of 
all ages, a difference of three-years’ stay in 
an impoverished home leads to a significant 
difference in IQ. The longer the residence 
in such a home, the lower the average IQ. 
But when such children are removed from 
their inferior homes to an institution, they 
make slight gains; when the children are 
placed in foster homes, the gains are 
marked. 

In this Yearbook Skeels also brings up to 
date his important studies of the develop- 
ment of illegitimate children placed shortly 
after birth for adoption in good foster 
homes. The total sampling now includes 
306 children, and the results are directly 
comparable to those reported for a smaller 
number of cases by Skeels* and Skodak.’ It 
will be recalled that the average IQ of the 
mothers was 88 while that of the fathers 
was probably similar, inasmuch as 80 per 
cent. of all true fathers are found in the 
lowest three occupational classes. (Case 
histories are now being made of the fathers 
available for study. For the 11 cases com- 
pleted, the average IQ is 85.) The children 
were taken from their mothers at birth or 
shortly afterward and placed in good homes 
according to standard qualitative criteria. 
The average age of placement was 2.7 


8 Harold M. Skeels, Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1938, 2, 33-43. 

9 Marie Skodak, ‘‘ Children in Foster Homes: A 
Study of Mental Development,’’ p. 155. Univer 
sity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 1939, 16, 
No. 1. 
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months and all the children were placed 
before the age of 6 months. After a lapse 
of time averaging 2 years, the children were 
measured by the Kuhlmann Revision of the 
Binet tests. The mean IQ was 116. Sixty- 
five per cent. of the group had IQ’s of 110 
or above and 41 per cent., IQ’s of 120 or 
above. There were no children under IQ 
80. Later on, at an average age of 4 years 
and 4 months, Skodak tested the sampling, 
reporting a mean IQ of 112. All these fig- 
ures have been published. We now have 
Stanford-Binet 1Q’s for the children of this 
study who have reached 6 years of age. The 
mean IQ is 111. 

The subsequent mental development of 
children whose mothers were definitely 
feeble-minded is only slightly below that of 
the group as a whole and well above the 
average of an unselected population. 

The inference is clear that these parents 
of ‘‘poor stock,’? with an extraordinary 
incidence of feeble-mindedness, incompe- 
institutionalization and all-round 
impoverishment, have produced, on the 
average, bright offspring through the dra- 
matic circumstance of relinquishing their 
children in early infaney for adoption by 
selected foster parents. 

There has been furious criticism of this 
study, and there will be more to come. The 
Yearbook indicates clearly the source and 
nature of the criticism, and a detailed bi- 
cameral account appears in the February, 
1940, number of Psychological Bulletin. 
In the meantime, the data are piling up. 
Every child is accounted for and every 
statistical procedure has been checked. The 
conclusions remain unchanged. 

Much ado has been made over what was 
considered the impossible educational at- 
tainments of the parents of Skeels’s foster 
children. It will be recalled that, even 
though the average IQ of the mothers was 
88, the mothers had reported to the case 
worker that they had completed ten grades 
of school, on the average. Since many of 


tence, 
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these mothers were over-age for their grade 
on leaving school, it can be inferred that 
they were the inferior members of their 
classes. In any case, at these grade levels 
there is but slight selection of students in 
terms of mental ability. This tendency 
toward non-selection arises out of three fac- 
tors: (1) compulsory attendance laws, (2) 
a social pressure that attaches an inferior 
status to children who drop out early, and 
(3) the promotion of children who have 
not mastered academic subjects, with per- 
mission to substitute manual and mechan- 
ical achievements. 

There is not time here to cite comparative 
statistics, but a report by Mitchell based on 
the records in a Pennsylvania high school 
illustrates the tendency.’® The Terman and 
Otis tests of intelligence had been given for 
an eleven-year period to all entering high- 
school freshmen, 1,146 in number. The 
median IQ was 99. The median for those 
who dropped out of high school before 
graduating was 91. However, very little 
of this selective factor occurred within the 
first two years of high school, that is, within 
the ninth and tenth grades; for it is shown 
that the dull pupil had 95 per cent. as much 
chance of being found in ninth or tenth 
grade as the average or the bright. Mitch- 
ell’s distribution of intelligence quotients 
indicates that a substantial number of be- 
ginning high-school students fall in the low 
80’s, and that IQ’s run down to 69. 

Perhaps the chief mystery of the Skeels- 
Skodak study is this: why have not these 
results been found elsewhere? The answer 
to this question is now clear. Placement 
centers the country over have failed to 
analyze the results of their own services. 
Good social-agency procedure has empha- 
sized such factors as own mother care (thus 
indicating an underprivileged environment 
for the child) or selective boarding-home 
placement (thus assuring a measure of class 


10Claude Mitchell, Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1934-35, 28, 577-581. 
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distinction). Seareely any situations have 
met the criteria of the Skeels study ; namely, 
(1) that the children be placed under six 
months of age, not in institutions or board- 
ing homes, but in superior foster homes for 
adoption, (2) that there be a substantial 
sampling of such children measured over a 
period of two or more years, and (3) that 
selection as between true home and foster 
home be low or absent. 

_ In the 1940 Yearbook one of the points 
in the Skeels’s discoveries, namely, that 
children living with inferior parents would 
deteriorate, has been corroborated by Speer, 
of Springfield, Illinois. Speer had avail- 
able 68 feeble-minded mothers, all but one 
of whom had been committed to an insti- 
tution for the mentally defective. Their 
IQ’s ranged from 38 to 64 with a mean of 
49. All social criteria were consistent with 
the diagnoses of mental deficiency. The 
fathers of the children were largely un- 
employed or in unskilled labor. The chil- 
dren studied were now in boarding homes. 
A control group, also in boarding homes, 
consisted of 57 children of normal mothers. 
The paired tabulations given in Table IV 
indicate a strong contrast between children 
who resided with feeble-minded mothers 
and those who resided with normal mothers. 
Since all children were declared dependent 
when the mother died or deserted, there is 
no selection among these children. 

TABLE IV 


EFFECTS OF RESIDENCE IN OWN HOME 





Feeble-minded Normal 











' mothers mothers 
Years in ae . 
ownhome | Children’s F Children’s 
Number median Number median 
of cases I of cases 1Q 
0- 2 12 “= 6lClU!lUlClUCLSO 
3-— 5 19 84 9 97 
6 8 12 75 18 92 
9-11 { 72 14 95 
12-15 16 53 | 82 








Speer states further that not one of the 
children of feeble-minded mothers taken out 
of his own home before the third birth- 
day had an IQ below 90; and no child 
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of a feeble-minded mother placed after the 
twelfth birthday achieved an IQ above 70. 

In reviewing such data, one must be care- 
ful not to jump to the conclusion that a 
good foster home assures an average or 
bright child. This of course is not true. 
The IQ’s for Skeels’s sampling ranged from 
80 to 160. There are wide individual dif. 
ferences in the abilities of children; with 
this concept we have no quarrel. But thiat 
these differences can be predicted from the 
measured or estimated abilities of parents 
is another matter. 

In the 1940 Yearbook you will find the 
following statement: 

The instability of IQ, found by Wellman and 
other investigators in Iowa, is no doubt closely 
connected with the fact that their results rest upon 
the validity of initial tests made when the children 
were under forty-eight months of age. The weight 
of expert opinion, however, is preponderantly that 
inferior deviates can not be reliably classified as 
such until the age of five or six years—with the 
exception of those extreme degrees of deviation 
later to be classified as idiocy or imbecility, and 
even these extreme degrees may sometimes be mis- 
takenly classified by tests made in the early pre- 
school years. ... At and after school age, how- 
ever, mental inferiority becomes highly predict- 
able on the basis of intelligence tests now available. 


But Terman and Merrill," like Gesell, do 
not hold to this. The former state the fol- 
lowing : 

The difference between one-year and two-year 
intelligence is far greater than that which sepa- 
rates the average fifteen-year-old from the average 
sixteen-year-old. The former difference is so large 
that it is obvious to any one, the latter so small 
that it is barely detectable by the most elaborate 
mental tests. 


Now it is true that throughout the first 
six months, the simple tests available give 
a poor prediction of later mental develop- 
ment. Also, below the age of twelv2 montlis 
it is difficult to get test items that are char- 

11 Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, ‘‘ Mea 
suring Intelligence; A Guide to the Admin stra: 
tion of the New Revised Stanford-Binet Tes‘s of 
Intelligence,’’ p. 25. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1937. 
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+eristically Binet. But by the age of two, 


Jyildren are measured by test items avail- 
able throughout their whole mental life, and 
only slightly less reliably at preschool than 


at school ages. 

Thus in a recent study of the new Stan- 
‘ord-Binet, condueted at the Harriet John- 
son Nursery School in New York City, 
Black arrives at the following conclusions: 

he new Stanford-Binet is highly stable and 
reliable for a preschool test. Even over a period 
of change, such as entry into nursery school, it 
shows a high correlation on retests (.80) and when 
this factor of changing status is eliminated by giv- 
he first test after nursery-school experience, the 


ing tl 
correlation rises to .94, which compares favorably 
with reliabilities in school-age children. ... The 
new Stanford-Binet in this study shows the same 
tendency to refleet such environmental changes as 
nursery-school attendance, as Wellman found for 

Kuhlmann-Binet and the old Stanford-Binet. 
Test results on both the new Stanford-Binet and 
the Merrill-Palmer show a decided increase with 
experience in nursery school.12 


All this is to be expected. Among the 
tests in the new Stanford Revision which 
appear in ages 2, 3 or 4, we find the identi- 
fication of objects by name and by use, 
vocabulary tests, form-board problems and 
the repetition of digits, together with tests 
of comprehension, analogies and the per- 
forming of three commissions. When we 
reach the higher flights of mental matura- 
tion, as expressed in the Form L tests for 
superior adults, what do we find? Among 
other things, a vocabulary test, the repeti- 
tion of digits and the understanding of 
analogies. It is true that a few tests now 
appear to which the preschool child is not 
subjected. For example, the superior 
adult is asked to perform again the Binet 
paper-cutting test in which the examiner 
says, ‘‘ Watch carefully what I do. See, I 
fold the paper this way. Then I fold it 
this way, and then this way. Now I will 
cut out a piece right here.’? Those of you 


'* Tra Simonton Black, Child Development, 1939, 
10, pp. 163, 162. 
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who have been through it, either as a 
trained examiner or a superior adult, will 
recall that at this point the person being 
tested must make a little drawing to show 
where the holes will appear when the paper 
is unfolded. 

It is easy to indulge in a little playfulness 
at the expense of test items, but I am trying 
to show that there is no essential change in 
the ideology of Binet testing, as we go up 
the scale from age two to age eighteen. 

One of the common complaints in conneec- 
tion with the Iowa researches on child plas- 
ticity is that false hopes will be raised, that 
parents and teachers will now feel that all 
dull or feeble-minded children can be made 
mentally whole. You may be sure that we 
are sensitive to this situation; but in fair- 
ness I should add that we are also sensitive 
to its reverse; namely, to the predicament 
of vast numbers of children who would 
make a better mental showing if provided 
decent home, school or institutional con- 
ditions. 

The difficulty lies in applying a general 
principle to an individual case. We have 
never prescribed any cure-all, and in every 
Iowa study you will find differentials of 
child growth. It is painfully clear that 
some children do not improve, and that 
other children, under apparently excellent 
environmental conditions, may continue to 
deteriorate. For example, to quote from a 
talk of mine recently published in the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education: 

Obviously there are many children who, by reason 
of factors hereditary, constitutional or environ- 
mental, are so caught in feeble-mindedness as never 
to emerge. 


That the more popular articles do not 
offer undue encouragement is clear from 
letters that we receive. For instance, a 
mother wrote us only last week: ‘‘The re- 
port of your recent survey on mental de- 
velopment of children appearing in a popu- 
lar journal has discouraged me completely, 
for you dismiss the cause of birth-injured 
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children by stating that the damage done 
was irreparable.’’ Actually this article 
stated: ‘‘Certain bodily malformations, 
birth injuries and infectious diseases may 
cause damages to the nervous system that 
no environment can repair or overcome.”’ 
Whether or not her child falls in this cate- 
gory is of course something for the local 
physician and psychologist to determine. 

In closing I should like to indulge in a 
frank opinion of possible interest to college 
teachers of education. It is that mental test- 
ing as a standard procedure in schools 
should be allowed to decline. Testing for 
intelligence is like using a fever thermom- 
eter—a good practice for the nurse or clini- 
cian, but a perplexity for the individual 





THE NEA PLANS FOR ITS MILWAUKEE 
MEETINGS 

CURRENT political issues, international prob- 
lems, educational questions of wide variety will 
be probed and discussed in a series of seminars, 
assemblies, general sessions and _ discussion 
groups at the 78th annual convention of the 
National Education Association in Milwaukee, 
June 30—July 4. 

As an innovation in the form of convention 
meetings, the committee in charge of planning 
the sessions is organizing three national semi- 
nars to be held on the first three afternoons of 
the meeting. Participation in each of these 
seminars will be limited to a chairman, five asso- 
ciate chairmen, a coordinator and one represen- 
tative from each state and territory. Topics 
selected for the seminars are: (1) “Protection 
of School Funds for Educational Purposes,” 
Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh, chairman; (2) “Education and 
Eeonomic Well-Being in our Democracy,” 
Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, Eugene, chair- 
man, and (3) “Building Stronger Professional 
Organizations,” Willie A. Lawson, executive sec- 
retary, Arkansas Edueation Association, chair- 
man. Findings of these seminars will be pre- 
sented at one of the assemblies on Thursday, 
July 4. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
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parent or teacher. It may be better, on the 
whole, to turn to measures of special abili- 
ties, relying for insight as to general ability 
on cumulative records of scholastic achieve. 
ment. This plan would avoid the bad error 
of labeling a child as permanently dull, 
average or bright. Mental tests would be 
reserved for research and clinical purposes, 
With such safeguards, they could be prop- 
erly interpreted and utilized. 

In short, we should be careful not to Jet 
the persuasion of test makers and test pub- 
lishers determine educational policy. They 
have done their work conscientiously, but 
only the educators themselves are in a posi- 
tion, at all times and from every angle, to 
consider the welfare of the child. 






ing and five on Thursday. At the Tuesday as- 
semblies, programs will be on the following sub- 
jects: visual aids in education, the teacher and 
educational policy, the problems of youth, use 
of human and natural resources and radio edu- 
cation. Education for gifted children and a 
description of Milwaukee’s program of voca- 
tional education are among the fields to be cov- 
ered in the Thursday assemblies. Addresses on 
modern procedures in the teaching of reading 
and a debate on the advisability of having mu- 
nicipal authorities absorb the functions of school 
boards make up the program of the remaining 
assemblies. 

Edueation’s relationship to the problems ot 
current life will be brought out in three general 
sessions, one on the world scene, a second on 
the national scene and the third on the political 
scene. Discussion of the national scene will be 
divided into two phases: critical problems facing 
our nation and the education of youth to meet 
national problems. In the session on polities 
each speaker, representing a major political 
party, will diseuss the principles and issues 10 
the current presidential campaign. This meet- 
ing is expected to be one of the most interesting 
of the convention, and the program will be 
broadeast. 

The convention reaches its. widest scope in the 









Five assemblies will be held on Tuesday morn- 
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jiseussion groups which are scheduled for 


Wednesday morning. Such pertinent topies as 
classroom use of war news and war problems 
ueation in human relations will be dis- 
eyssed. American education and juvenile delin- 
quency, garden education, health education, spe- 
cial needs of the individual child, newer instrue- 
tional practices and safety education will also 
receive the attention of the delegates. 

Reuben T. Shaw, past president of the NEA, 
will preside at the opening session of the con- 
vention, which will be addressed by Amy H. 
Hinrichs, this year’s president of the NEA, and 
Edear G. Doudna, secretary, Board of Normal 
School Regents of Wisconsin, and secretary, 
Board of Trustees of the NEA. 


and ed 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND DEMOC- 
RACY, REA CONVENTION THEME 
SeminaR and forum diseussions on the place 

of religion in education for democracy will take 

up the major part of the meeting of the Re- 

ligious Edueation Association, Buffalo, May 5-7. 
A forum on “The Interrelationship of Religion 

and Demoeraey” will be held at the first session, 

Sunday night. Bases for the questioning period 

will be the addresses of Francis J. Macelwane, 

president, De Sales College, Toledo, O.; Philip S. 

Bernstein, rabbi, Temple B’rith Kodesh, Roch- 

ester, and Ernest J. Chave, associate professor in 

the department of religious education, Divinity 

School, University of Chicago. 

Basie problems of religious education in teach- 
ing democracy will be outlined on Monday by 
George A. Coe, professor of education, retired, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in the 
core address of the meeting. Seminar diseus- 
sions, guided by a syllabus, which will be dis- 
tributed a week prior to the meeting, are to 
occupy the remainder of the morning and after- 
noon sessions, 

The association’s annual dinner will be held 
Monday evening. Reports of preceding discus- 
sions will be given at the final session on Tues- 
day morning. 

Among those who will lead the seminar groups 
are; W. C. Bower, chairman, department of 
practical theology, University of Chicago; 
Blanche Carrier, assistant professor of religious 
education, Northwestern University ; Hugh Hart- 
shorne, professor of religious education, Yale 
University; S. P. Franklin, professor of relig- 
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ious education, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
O.; Israel S. Chipkin, director, Jewish Eduea- 
tion Association, New York City; Harrison S. 
Elliott, director, department of religious educa- 
tion and psychology, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City; E. W. Blakeman, coun- 
selor, religious education, University of Michi- 
gan, and Frank McKibben, professor of religious 
education, School of Education, Northwestern 
University. 
SOME INNOVATIONS IN SUMMER 
SESSION OFFERINGS 

INNOVATIONS in summer-session offerings in 
colleges and universities throughout the country 
seem to reflect an intensification of student in- 
terest in the materials of a broad cultural back- 
ground and in carrying out research projects in 
many specialized fields. Among the institutions 
which are offering courses of a somewhat un- 
usual nature are Mills College, Oakland, Calif., 
and the University of Minnesota. 

Correlation of the arts and edueation is the 
aim of the 1940 summer session of Mills College, 
June 23-August 3. The American Bauhaus 
(composed of the original staff of the school 
founded in Germany by Walter Gropius and 
now organized as the Chicago School of Design), 
with the cooperation of a group of modern 
dancers and the department of musie, will offer 
courses, lectures and concerts. L. Moholy-Nagy 
and Charles Niedringhaus ‘will be in charge of 
the workshop, where their conception of design 
as the integration of art, science and technology 
will be set forth and illustrated. José Limén 
and Marion Van Tuyl are members of the dance 
staff. The Pro Arte Quartet of Brussels, An- 
tonia Brico, conductor, and Alfred Frankenstein, 
musie eritie of the San Francisco Chronicle, are 
among those who will serve in the department 
of music. 

At Mills College, too, a workshop in neuro- 
psychiatry for teachers, deans, counselors and 
others interested in the problem will be under 
the direction of Douglas Gordon Campbell, M.D. 

A workshop in higher education, courses train- 
ing for student-personnel work in schools and 
colleges, and a course for sight-saving teachers 
and supervisors are among the special features 
of the first term of the summer session at the 
University of Minnesota, June 17 to July 26. 
The purpose of the project on higher education 
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is to enable persons working on problems in the 
fields of curriculum and instruction, counseling, 
teacher education and institutional research to 
study intensively, under laboratory conditions, 
problems of particular concern to them and to 
their institutions. Consultation with individual 
staff members, seminars and observation of the 
services of the university are part of the plan of 
study. 

Members of the central staff of the workshop 
include Earl J. McGrath, specialist in higher 
education, American Council on Edueation; J. J. 
Oppenheimer, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Louisville; Wesley E. Peik, dean, 
College of Education, and Malcolm S. MacLean, 
director, General College, University of Minne- 
sota. 

In preparing the course in student-personnel 
work, a distinction has been made between the 
training of teachers who undertake guidance 
and personnel functions in connection with their 
regular duties and the training of specialized 
personnel workers. Professional training of a 
personnel worker at the guidance level falls into 
five areas: the psychology of the individual; the 
measurement of the achievement and the per- 
sonality characteristics of the individual; stu- 
dent-personnel principles and procedures; the 
purpose and organization of the school and eol- 
lege, and community organization and the sig- 
nificance of social influences in the life of the 
individual. 

Sponsors of the course for sight-saving teach- 
ers are the department of ophthalmology of the 
University Medical School, the Minnesota So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
and the College of Education of the university. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN THE FIELD 
OF STENOGRAPHIC SERVICE 

Opportunities for work in the stenographic 
field are open chiefly to specialized stenogra- 
phers, writes F, A. Fredenburgh, director of 
student personnel service, Wellington C. Mep- 
ham High School, Bellmore, L. L., in Jobs and 
Careers, March, 1940. Otherwise, the steno- 
graphie field is greatly overcrowded. In typical 
cities only one job is available for every three 
girls who complete cotrses in stenography and 
typing. While enrolment in high-school short- 


hand courses has increased 108 per cent. in the 
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past twelve years, the number of stenographer. 
typists employed is said to have decreased 6 per 
cent. Persons enrolled in bookkeeping classe; 
have increased 60 per cent., but the number of 
bookkeepers employed has decreased 18 per 
cent. Therefore, the positions most easily ob. 
tained are those requiring specialized know). 
edge in addition to the basie skills. 

There is a limited but constant demand for 
shorthand reporting, such as that done by court- 
room, medical and legal stenographers. Skilled 
stenographers having a journalistic background 
or training are few, but excellent positions are 
open to those who are thus equipped. Seere- 
taries to twenty-three U. S. senators and seven 
cabinet members are women. All have training 
in government, history and economics, plus ex- 
perience in newspaper or research work. Ste- 
nographers who are employed by firms dealing 
with South American and European countries 
must have a command of one or more foreign 
languages and their idioms. There are jobs for 
such stenographers. 

For all these and other positions, stenogra- 
phers are required to spell and punctuate ae- 
curately and otherwise demonstrate a sure grasp 
of English usage. Those employed in advertis- 
ing and publishing houses must be especially 
expert in grammar and composition. For these 
and other specialized positions a high degree ot 
skill is necessary and can be based only on train- 
ing which lasts at least from eighteen to twenty- 
four months. 

Although the requirements for male stenogra- 
phers are higher than those for women, there 
are many opportunities for men to get started 
in business careers by beginning as stenogra- 
phers. Business men who travel widely usually 
prefer to employ male secretaries. 

Mr. Fredenburgh maintains that commercial 
schools train their students no better than, and 
sometimes, not so well as, high-school commer- 
cial departments. There are some private 
schools, however, which train for particular 
fields as yet, apparently, untouched by the pub- 
lie high schools. A sehool in Washington, tor 
example, prepares social secretaries, one in Cali- 
fornia trains for typical Hollywood positions. 

Manual dexterity and the habitual use of good 
English are not the only requirements for ste 
nographers. Personality traits of a high order, 
physical fortitude and meticulous care in 10- 
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directions are essential to those who 
. even the run-of-the-mine jobs. 


TEXT-BOOK TROUBLES IN 
CALIFORNIA 
CONTROVERSY extending over a three-month 
od, which at one time was marked by the 
threatened resignation en masse of the members 
the California State Board of Education, 
ended early in April when the adoption of a new 
text-book in arithmetie and the issuance of a lan- 
eyage book was ordered. California, as is well 
known, not only has state-wide uniformity in 
text-books, but also prints in the state the basal 
elementary-school text-books that are adopted by 
the State Board of Education. Often, contracts 
are made with certain outside book publishers to 
use on a royalty basis plates of the adopted texts, 
or to reprint books on this basis. 

Three times the board refused to approve a 
contract with a publishing company of Chicago 
for an arithmetie series which had been approved 
by the state curriculum commission. Books of 
an old series still in use in California were avail- 
able at a much lower rate, but did not have the 
commission’s approval. At the very last moment, 
eight members of the board were persuaded to 
accept the new texts. Only one board member 
dissented. 

Walter F. Dexter, state superintendent of 
public instruetion, for three years refused to 
sign a contraet with another company for a lan- 
guage text, declaring that it ealled for “exorbi- 
tant” royalties for a “vastly inferior” book. 
The case was earried to the courts and the con- 
tract was upheld. Rather than be in contempt 
of court, Dr. Dexter at last signed the contract, 
hut not before C. Harold Caulfield, president of 
the San Franciseo Board of Edueation and rep- 
resentative of the publishing firm, agreed to have 
the company revise the language text in any 
manner requested by Dr. Dexter. In the orig- 
inal contraet, approved by the courts, text modi- 
fications were left to the discretion of the text- 
book committee alone. 

The information herewith presented is based 
on dispatches from Sacramento to the San 
Francisco Examiner under the dates, April 6 


and 7, 


ENGLAND WEIGHS ITS “PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL” SYSTEM 


SEVENTY-YEAR-OLD Weymouth College in En- 
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gland has closed, and with its closing there is 
once more a question of the merits of the “pub- 
lie-school” system, which has for so long domi- 
nated English secondary education and which 
has been blamed with perpetuating the class dis- 
tinetions characteristic of British society. The 
controversy is not a new one. A famous tradi- 
tion attributes Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo to 
Wellington’s training on the “playing fields of 
Eton,” but offsetting this is Disraeli’s far less 
well-remembered charge that the publie schools 
of England divided her into two nations. 

Although the head masters of Rugby, Marl- 
borough, Uppingham and Charter House dis- 
puted the statement of Hastings Lees-Smith, a 
Laborite “public-school” man in Parliament, that 
their schools faced a “financial crisis,” they ad- 
mitted that they were considering most carefully 
the question of how these schools could best serve 
the community in a changing world. 

A correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor states, however, that, even before the 
present war, only three of the two hundred 
public schools represented in the Head Masters 
Conference felt secure about their fate in the 
future. These three were Eton, Winchester and 
Aldenham. 

Coming into sharp foeus is the question, How 
can the publie schools accept aid from the state 
and yet retain their independence? The con- 
tinuing prestige of the two oldest universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge, is cited by Earl De La 
Warr, Minister of Education, as proof that the 
state does not desire to control private and en- 
dowed education on the secondary and higher 
levels. Both universities receive grants, but 
freely manage their own affairs. 

Clement R. Attlee, Labor party leader and 
also a product of the “public schools,” has de- 
seribed them as a luxury. If their great tra- 
ditions are to be continued, he maintains, they 
must become the common heritage of the people, 
“must cease to be class institutions.” Sir Cyril 
Norwood, former head master of Harrow, also 
joins those who are predicting the liquidation of 
the publie schools. He recently said that they 
“have done their job and produced their leaders, 
but after the war it will be found that their day 
is done.” Defenders of the “public-school” sys- 
tem, on the other hand, have aceused free educa- 
tion of “creating clerks” and “killing craftsmen,” 
thereby accentuating the unemployment problem. 
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Economies are being made in the upkeep of 
the boys at the publie schools by centralizing the 
dining halls—and, it is said, by having the boys 
clean their own shoes! Apparently the latter is 
an especially drastic means of saving money. 
An important factor affecting the income of 


Hersert ALBERT LAURENS FisHer, English 
historian and educational leader, died on April 
17 of injuries suffered when he was knocked 
down by a truck. At the time of his death he 
was seventy-five years of age. Mr. Fisher 
served as Minister of Education in the British 
Cabinet from 1916 to 1922. In the midst of 
the World War he introduced an edueation bill, 
regarded by many to have been his greatest 
achievement. It provided for a “national sys- 
tem of public education available for all per- 
sons capable of profiting thereby.” In pro- 
viding for continuation schools it advanced the 
age of compulsory school attendance and laid 
the basis for public support of adult educa- 
tion. Since 1925, Mr. Fisher had been warden 
of New College, Oxford. Among his last writ- 
ings was the three-volume “History of 


Europe,” which was completed in 1935. 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

JAMES A. Euuior, of the class of 1940, Yale 
College, has been appointed to the Yale-in- 
China staff. He will spend the first year of 
his three-year term in the Yale Graduate 
School. He will then leave for a two-year 
teaching term in the Yali Union Middle School, 
Yuanling, Province of Hunan. Last year’s 
appointee, Donald C. MeCabe, is expected to 
sail for China in the early part of July. 


EuGeNE A. GiLMore, president of the State 
University of Iowa, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as dean of the School of Law, University 
of Pittsburgh. President Gilmore, before be- 
coming administrative head of the Iowa Insti- 
tution in 1934, was dean of its College of Law 
from 1930 to 1934. He succeeds Judge Alex- 


ander Marshall Thompson, who has been dean 
of the Pittsburgh Law School since 1920. 
Judge Thompson was recently elected to the 
bench. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
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the schools is the decline in the number of boys 
in the “public-school” age group. As compared 
even with the present situation, it has been estj- 
mated that, by 1945, there will be in England 17 
per cent. fewer boys between the ages of thirteen 


and seventeen. 





Francis L. Battey has announced his resig- 
nation as State Commissioner of Education 
(Vt.) and his appointment as successor to 
Walter E. Russell, principal of the Western 
State Normal School, Gorham, Me. Dr. Bailey 
will receive a larger salary in his new post 
than he has had for the past nine years as com- 
missioner of edueation. He will assume his 
new duties on September 1. 


WituiAM §. Lyncu, head of the department 
of humanities, Cooper Union (New York 
City), has been advanced from an associate 
professorship to the rank of full professor. 


CuarLes W. Coie, Olds professor of eco- 
nomics, Amherst College, has been appointed 
professor of history at Columbia University. 
Dr. Cole will teach European history of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and will 
continue the work of Charles D. Hazen on the 
background of the French Revolution. Dr. 
Hazen retired in 1937. 


Sir GrorcGe SANSOM, commercial counselor of 
the British Embassy in Tokyo, has been reap- 
pointed visiting professor of Japanese for three 
years at Columbia University. He held a sim- 
ilar post at the university in 1935-1936. His 
appointment was coincidental with an announee- 
ment of the expansion of the department of 
Chinese and Japanese. 


THE REVEREND WiLuiAM H. McCasg, S.J,, di- 
rector of the department of English, St. Louis 
University, has been appointed president of 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. Father 
McCabe has already taken over the duties of his 
new post. His place at St. Louis University 
has been filled by the Reverend Norman J. Drey- 
fus, S.J., assistant professor of English, College 
of Arts and Sciences, St. Stanislaus Seminary, 
a division of the university. Father McCabe 
sueceeds the Reverend Daniel H. Conway, S.J, 
president of the college for the past seven years. 
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WrtiamM H. JOHNSON, superintendent of 
schools in Chieago since 1936, has been reelected 
for another four-year term. No other candidate 
was considered by the Board of Education. 


DupLeyY De Groot, director of physical edu- 
cation, San Jose (Calif.) State College, has been 
appointed associate professor of physical edu- 
eation and varsity football coach at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 

ApotpH M. Kocu, dean, Essex Junior College 
(Newark, N. J.), has been named first president 
of the college. Dr. Koch is also chairman of 
the department of psychology. 


Grorce S. Harris, dean of the New Jersey 
Law School before its merger with four other 
institutions to form the University of Newark, 
has been appointed dean of the Law School of 
the university, sueceeding the late Spaulding 
Frazer. 

HeteN Moore, dean of women, Hutchinson 
(Kan.) Junior College, has been appointed to 
a similar position at Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan. 
Miss Moore sueceeds Mary P. Van Zile, who is 
resigning after more than thirty years of service 


at the college. 


MatrHew K. Dann, rector and head master, 
Trinity Sehool (New York City), is the first 
man to serve as head master of the St. Agatha 
School for Girls (New York City). He sue- 
ceeds Muriel Bowden, who retires in June. 


THe REVEREND JOHN WALSH has been ap- 
pointed to sueceed the Reverend Joseph Me- 
Kenna as head master of the Lexington (Ky.) 
Latin School. 


GeorG Karo, professor of archeology in the 
department of classics, University of Cincinnati, 
has received a one-year appointment as lecturer 
in the department of classics, Oberlin College. 


A. K. Loomis, who resigned as director of 
guidance of the Denver (Colo.) publie schools, 
has become superintendent of schools at Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MurteL W. Brown (Tulsa, Okla.) has been 
appointed to the newly created position, con- 
sultant in family-life education, in the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


E. L. Arwoon, president of Tennessee College 
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for Women (Murfreesboro) for the past sixteen 
years, has resigned. He may reenter the min- 
istry. 

Citina budgetary deficits as the cause, Paul 
Dawson Eddy, president of Adelphi College 
(Garden City, N Y.), has removed eight of 
thirty-two persons on the teaching staff. Five 
have been dismissed, one has been retired and 
two have not been recommended for reappoint- 
ment. In protest, two other members of the 
staff have resigned. Seven of the teachers in- 
volved are heads of departments. Students of 
the college and alumnae, as well as instructors, 
have voiced their disapproval of the action. 
The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors has been called upon to investigate the 
dismissals, according to The New York Times, 
April 19. 

A. S. Evans has resigned as superintendent 
of schools in Wynot, Neb. 

JAMES P. KING, superintendent of the May- 
nard (Mass.) public schools and principal of the 
high school, has resigned from both positions. 


Roy F. StanpDaue has resigned as superinten- 
dent of the Belgrade (Minn.) schools. He is 
sueceeded by Norman Duckstad. 


J. M. Mappox, superintendent of the Jackson 
County (Okla.) schools, has resigned in order to 
accept the superintendeney of the Gould (Okla.) 
public-school system. 


VirciL M. RoGers, superintendent of schools, 
Boulder (Colo.), and president of the Colorado 
Education Association, resigned early in April. 
He will leave Colorado in July to begin his new 
duties as superintendent of schools in River 
Forest, a suburb of Chicago. Mr. Rogers sue- 
ceeds Ray E. Cheney, whose appointment as 
superintendent of schools in Elizabeth (N. J.) 
was announced in ScHoot AND Society, March 
10. 

E. Warp IRELAND, who has been superinten- 
dent of the Stratford (Conn.) publie schools for 
the past fourteen years, has requested the Board 
of Education not to consider him for reappoint- 
ment. 


RECENT DEATHS 

FranK E. Hanscom, principal emeritus of 
Gould Academy (Bethel, Me.), died, after a 
brief illness, on April 11 at the age of seventy- 
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Prior to his retirement in 1936, 


seven years. 
Dr. Hanscom had been principal of Gould 
Academy for forty years. 


W. H. KerrinGe, professor at the Trinity 
College of Musie (London), died in New York 
City on April 15 while on a three-year tour of 
the world. 


Litias Rumsey SAnrForpD, founder and prin- 
cipal emeritus of the Rumsey Hall School for 
Boys (Cornwall, Conn.), died in her ninety- 
first year on April 16. Mrs. Sanford estab- 
lished the school, which is the second oldest 
boarding school for young boys in the United 
States, in 1901. She remained active as head 
mistress of the school until five years ago. 

THe REVEREND JULIAN ScHorN, O.S.B., in- 
structor in English, Delbarton Schools for 
Boys, near Morristown (N. J.), and former 
dean of English, St. Anselm’s College (Man- 
chester, N. H.), died from a streptococcus in- 
fection on April 16. He was forty-nine years 
old at the time of his death. 

FREDERICK Buiiss LuQuiens, chairman of the 
department of Spanish and Italian, Yale Uni- 
versity, died on April 17 at the age of sixty- 
four years. Dr. Luquiens was twice invited by 
the federal government to assist in studying 
South American problems. He was Street pro- 
fessor of modern languages and curator of 
Yale University’s collection of Latin Ameri- 
cana. Three years ago he completed the bibli- 
ography of the Spanish-American literature 
available in the Yale Library. 

FrepericK W. CuarK, for twenty-five years 
head of the department of classics, University 
of Manitoba (Winnipeg), died on April 19 at 
the age of sixty-six years. 

Harrison M. Lake, former professor of 
psychology at the University of Texas and at 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack on April 19 in New 
York City. Dr. Lake was forty-nine years 
old at the time of his death. 


RayMonpD Riorpon, founder of the Raymond 
Riordon School for Boys (Chodikee Lake, 
Highland, N. Y.), died on April 21 at the age 
of sixty-two years. In 1929 he took his whole 
school, which was established in 1914, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and for four months studied the 
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government in action. The following year hj; 
pupils and their teachers spent three months 
aboard a ship anchored near Jamestown 
Island, Va. Mr. Riordon was known for these 


and other innovations in teaching procedures, 


COMING EVENTS 


THE annual conference of the Junior High 
School Principals of Indiana will be held jp 
Elwood, May 3. A program has been planned 
on the theme, “A New Perspective in Educa- 
tion.” Edwin H. Reeder, professor of eduea- 
tion, University of Illinois, will be the chief 
conference speaker. Panels will be led by B. 
L. Dodds, assistant professor of education, 
Purdue University, and Harry N. Fitch, head, 
department of education, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie. Emery T. Filbey, vice-pres. 
ident, University of Chicago, will address the 
members of the association at a dinuer meeting. 


CORNELL COLLEGE (Mount Vernon, Ia.) wil! 
conduct its forty-second annual music festival, 
May 9-11. The three-day program will in- 
clude a concert by the pianist, Josef Hofmann; 
a performance of Bach’s B Minor Mass by the 
Oratorio Society of the college and the Chicago 
Little Symphony Orchestra, and two concerts 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
Cornell music festival was the first to be held 
west of the Mississippi River. 

THE National School Safety Patrols Parade 
will have its ninth annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 10-11. 


THE Eighth American Scientifie Congress 
will meet in Washington, D. C., May 10-18. 
This is regarded as one of the most important 
events in the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Pan-American 
Union. Further information may be procured 
from the secretariat of the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Two state library groups are meeting dur- 
ing May. The Connecticut Library Association 
meets at the Burroughs Library Building 
(Bridgeport), May 16, and the Montana State 
Library Association meets in Billings, May 
20-21. 


THE first regional conference on consumer 
education to be held in the southeastern part 
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» country will meet at the George Peabody 

. for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), May 
s The conference is being conducted in 
the Institute for Consumer 


operation with 


Edoontiony Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Tue annual convention of the California 
Coneress of Parents and Teachers will be held 
n Los Angeles, May 21-23. 

fue Wisconsin Voeational Guidance Asso- 
eiation will have as one of its speakers at its 
conference in Madison, May 25, Harry A. 
Jager, chief of the Oeceupational Information 
and Guidanee Serviee, U. S. Office of Educa- 


Tue American Library Association will meet 
for its sixty-second annual conference in Cin- 
cinnati, May 26-June 1. Headquarters for 
the meeting will be at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 

HONORS, AWARDS 

KLEANOR ROOSEVELT has been selected as the 
first recipient of The Nation award, which will 

» given annually hereafter, for distinguished 
service in the eause of American social prog- 
ress. The presentation of the award will be 
made at a dinner at the’ Hotel Astor (New 
York City) on May 1, marking the climax of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the periodical. 
Mrs. Roosevelt was chosen by a national nomi- 
nating committee with the following citation: 
“For her helpful interest in the problems of 
young men and women and for her quiet, in- 
tellgent and dogged defense of democratic 
principles.” 

Jack McMicwak., chairman of the Amer- 
ican Youth Congress and a student at Union 
Theological Seminary (New York City), was 
honored by the United Student Peace Commit- 
tee, which designated him as the student who 
had done the most to keep America at peace. 


CLARENCE A, Ives, who at the age of sev- 
enty years is retiring in June as dean of the 
School of Edueation, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, will be given on the evening of June 20 a 
testimonial dinner in honor of his long service. 
The banquet is sponsored by the local chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa, professional educational 
fraternity. 


Fraxz Boas, emeritus professor of anthro- 
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pology, Columbia University, received the an- 
nual award of the Teachers Union (New York 
City) for “outstanding services in the cause of 
education for democracy.” Last year the 
medal, which is awarded for “significant activ- 
ity in behalf of democracy,” was given to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Nearly 3,500 teachers at- 
tended the all-day conference, April 20, at 
which the award to Professor Boas was given. 


BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


CoNnsTRUCTION of a four-story addition to the 
Haverford (Pa.) College Library at a cost of 
$125,000 will begin shortly. The wing, designed 
to house 150,000 volumes, is expected to be ready 
for use in the fall. 


A SscHOOL building to be used exclusively by 
Chinese children as a place to learn how to read, 
write and speak their own language is being 
built by the Chinese Six Company of Bakers- 
field, Calif. It is the custom for Chinese chil- 
dren to attend classes evenings and Saturdays 
in addition to their regular work in the public 
schools. Branches of the company are located 
in nearly all communities where there is a large 
Chinese population. 


HuNTER COLLEGE (New York City) will be in 
possession of forty-three laboratories when its 
new six-million dollar skyseraper building is 
completed in the near fyture. Special rooms 
have been set aside for the mental tesiing of 
children. Windowless rooms for especially sen- 
sitive equipment have been constructed. Labora- 
tories for animal psychology and for chemistry, 
physies and biology have been planned. In ad- 
dition there will be a photographie studio and 
a greenhouse. 


CoMPLETION of the $400,000 Fine Arts Audi- 
torium building at the University of Georgia 
(Athens) will enable the university to offer a 
complete course in drama and the theater. The 
building, which houses an auditorium with a 
well-equipped stage and a small laboratory 
theater, will be opened in September. Courses 
have been planned in acting, scene designing 
and construction, lighting, directing, costuming, 
make-up and the production of plays in high 
schools and community theaters. 


EicuHt new or rebuilt units in the physical 
plant of the University of Illinois are in the 
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process of construction or will soon be started. 
On the Chicago campus of the university, addi- 
tions are being made to the medical and dental 
buildings. A metallurgical laboratory is being 
constructed on the Urbana-Champaign campus, 
as are additions to the library and to the Me- 
Kinley Memorial Hospital. The University of 
Illinois is said to have the largest of the state 
university libraries. A classroom building, ealled 
Gregory Hall in honor of John M. Gregory, first 
president of the university, is being built. The 
new Illini Union Building has been completed 
and construction of the men’s residence hall will 
soon begin. Its completion will mean the in- 
auguration of a program in which tutorial ad- 
visers and counselors will participate in the 
dormitory life of the students. 
ITEMS OF EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

IN CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 

“PSYCHOANALYTIC Experiences in Public 
School Practice,” a book written by Hans Zul- 
liger, a Swiss schoolmaster, is appearing in 
serial form beginning with the April number of 
the American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. The 
hook is a compilation of Zulliger’s experience 
in handling the psychological problems of ele- 
Gladys V. Swack- 
hamer is the translator. The book, which may 
be published in English some time during the 
year, has already been translated from the orig- 
French, Nor- 


mentary-school children. 


inal German and published in 


wegian, Swedish and Hungarian. 
Fortune in its May issue takes up the eudgels 
for the much maligned American Youth Con- 


gress. It does not think AYC members are 
“Reds” or mere easy-money seekers or hood- 
lums. Although the organization may not rep- 


resent all the youth in the United States, it does 
represent an important segment of the youth 
group, and, more important, it does prove that 
there is a youth problem, not only a youth move- 
ment. Columnists and newspaper editors are 
mildly reprimanded for confusing the publie as 
to the real issue of the recent National Citizen- 
ship Institute in Washington (a feature of the 
congress), which was “jobs.” The fate of the 
AYC will be determined this summer when it 
meets at Lake Geneva, Wis. If it decides to be- 
come a forum group, it will continue a vigorous 
life; if, however, it decides that it has a “pur- 
pose,” it is likely to modify its loosely bound, 
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variegated membership. Fortune recommends 
that youth align themselves, as junior divisions, 
with various groups whether they be trade 
unions, the NEA or the Keep America out of 
War Congress, since in this case “functional 
clarity would be preserved and the question of 


ultimate aims would seldom rise.” 


FIrreEN original radio dramatizations op 
“Municipal Government” may be obtained from 
the Radio Seript Exchange of the U. S. Office 
of Edueation by local school and civic groups 
interested in education through use of radio, 
There are no charges for the scripts, which are 
easily adaptable for production over local radio 
stations. Each program takes a half-hour. Three 
of the scripts are on public administration, six 
on the police department and six on the fire de- 
partment. The current catalogue of the exchange 
was announced in SCHOOL AND Society, Mareh 9. 


“A PsycHo.oaist Looks at Modern Foreign 
Languages” (No. 7) and “Underlying Principles 
of Foreign Language Study” (No. 8) are the 
titles of the most recent numbers of the Lan- 
guage Leaflets, edited by Henry Grattan Doyle, 
dean, Columbian College, The George Washing- 
ton University. Raymond A. Schwegler, dean, 
School of Education, University of Kansas, is 
the author of leaflet No. 7, and Hayward Ken- 
iston, professor of Spanish, University of Chi- 
cago, is the author of leaflet No. 8. 


RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

A supget for the municipal colleges of New 
York City, amounting to $10,977,000, an in- 
erease of $730,000 over the previous year, has 
been adopted by the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. A large proportion of the increase re- 
quested is intended for Queens College, the 
youngest of the municipal higher institutions, 
which, so far, has admitted only three classes. 


In the belief that college seniors can offer 
better and more personal guidance to high- 
school seniors than can adults, the New Jersey 
College for Women (New Brunswick) has 
planned its Open House on May 12 around 4 
symposium, “As Senior to Senior.” The seniors 
will discuss with one another their academic 
and social life as well as solutions to financial 
problems. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


A STUDENT-CENTERED COLLEGE 
CLASS IN THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 


WuuLe it has been estimated that only a rela- 
tively small number of our schools to-day are 
Wehild centered,”! these schools have naturally 
received a great deal of public attention. To 
those of us who have not ourselves been pupils 
in the new-type schools, and who have not re- 
cently had the opportunity to teach young chil- 
dren, the “child-eentered school” has all the 
charm of a beautiful vision seen from afar. 
With ineredulous delight we read of children 
who love to go to school, who can not get there 
early enough in the morning, who almost have 
to be driven away at night. We are told that 
they paint and saw and hammer, keep school 
stores and banks, write stories, edit newspapers 
and stage plays. We know that their curriculum 
is organized around their own centers of inter- 
est, problems or projects, the formal school sub- 
jects (reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
history, ete.) being learned incidentally. Most 
important of all, they tell us, the child is given 
opportunity for self-expression: his personality 
is not suppressed.? 

Now what is the significance of all this for the 
college teacher? What is its value for the stu- 
dents in our normal schools, teachers colleges 
and schools of education, some of whom may one 
day be teachers in these new-type schools? Are 
we inconsistent when we take the children who 
have done their elementary work in such schools 
and, as they enter high school and college, sub- 
mit them to the old type of rigorous discipline? 
Or is it possible that as the student grows older 
—in spite of our idealistic beliefs to the econ- 
trary—he needs more formal training and super- 
vision rather than less? 


‘Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, ‘‘The Child- 
Centered Sehool,’’ p. 36, put the proportion of 
new-type schools at 5 per cent. in 1928, but there 
has undoubtedly been a considerable increase since 
that time. 

* The fact that this system may become grotesque 
when carried to extremes was well brought out by 
4 Tecent newspaper cartoon showing a child, on 
her first day in a ‘‘new-type’’ school, anxiously de- 
manding of the teacher: ‘‘Do you mean I must 
never do anything all day but what I want to?’’ 


Whatever one may think of the value of the 
new-type schools, it seems not a little ridiculous 
to drill our future teachers in the old style of 
classroom routine, so well described by Rugg 
and Shumaker‘: 


Professor (opening at the first chapter his 
‘¢Foundational Principles of Education,’’ upon 
the authorship of which his professorial rank has 
been awarded): ‘‘Miss Stone, what is the aim of 
education?’’ 

Miss Stone (an apt pupil, one finger keeping 
the place in a closed copy of the same ‘‘ Founda- 
tional Principles,’’ rises, and in a clear young 
voice, unmarked by the slightest hesitation of 
doubt, or real thought for that matter, recites) ; 
‘‘The aim of education is social efficiency.’’ 

Professor (turning a page): ‘‘Right. Miss 
Wilkins, name the three ways in which social effi- 
ciency may be achieved.’’ 


What can be done, in our college classrooms, 
to keep us far from such deadening methods as 
these, and to give the students full opportunity 
for self-expression and independent develop- 
ment? ... 

These were some of the arguments which the 
writer set forth when meeting for the first time 
a certain class in the history of education, dur- 
ing the 1939 summer session of the School of 
Education of New York University. This line 
of approach was not taken without some inward 
qualms, the cause of which will readily be ap- 
parent. Methods must be adapted to subject- 
matter, as well as subject-matter to methods. 
Some subjects lend themselves better to the pro- 
gressive methods than others do; and it was 
realized that history in general, even the history 
of education, is more apt to be taught by formal 
than by informal methods. 

But this was a class in contemporary educa- 
tional movements, dealing almost exclusively 
with modern times. The new method might con- 
ceivably work better in modern than in ancient 
history,* and the temptation to use it was very 
strong. Summer school is a delightful place for 
experiment: whatever “antic mood” the students 


3 Rugg and Shumaker, op. cit., p. 294. 
4 With all due respect for the new methods, it 
is still difficult to imagine an instructor teaching, 
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may discern in the teacher may always be con- 
veniently blamed on the weather. Then, too, the 
chances of having a small class (practically a 
necessity for the experimenter) are much better 
in the summer than during the regular session. 
In the present instance, fortunately, there were 
only nine in the group, and at first sight they 
appeared to be somewhat mature in attitude if 
not in years. 

It should be explained that, in teaching the 
same course during preceding years, a fixed 
schedule of assignments had been devised. There 
seems to be no one text-book which fully covers 
the field of such a course as this. After some 
experiment, therefore, readings had been chosen 
from four textbooks which admirably present 
various phases of the subject.° In the spring 
term of 1939 these assignments had been used 
quite successfully with large classes of rather 
raw and youthful undergraduates. They could 
undoubtedly have been adapted to the needs of 
the summer group and the students might have 
found them very interesting. 

For purposes of this experiment, however, 
mimeographed sheets and all suggestions of 
formal daily assignments were abandoned. The 
instructor presented the students on the opening 
day, not with assignment sheets, but with an 
annotated bibliography of about a hundred 
books covering various aspects of contemporary 
education. The text-books referred to above 
were listed there, together with many other 
works of a more specialized nature. The books 
were arranged alphabetically by authors. The 
writer now feels that it might have been better 
to list them according to topics, but this offered 
some difficulties of classification, and the stu- 
dents professed to like the simpler arrangement. 
The bibliography was probably too long, and the 
most important books were not sufficiently 





say, history of ancient and medieval education, in 
any other order than the chronological, which is 
also the logical and natural one. 

5 These, for the reader’s information, were the 
four books used: William H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘Edu- 
cation for a Changing Civilization’’ (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926); Herman H. 
Horne, ‘‘This New Education’’ (New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1931); John and Evelyn Dewey, 
‘*Schools of To-morrow’’ (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, 1915); Harold Rugg and Ann 
Shumaker, ‘‘The Child-Centered School’’ (Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 
1928). 
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stressed. Yet both of these errors (if errors 
they were) had been made deliberately, so that 
the students might have abundant opportunity 
for choice of readings, and might not be Met 
conscious of the teacher’s tastes and guidance, 
It was remembered that in the child-centereg 
school the teacher’s place is often at the back 
of the room; in this student-centered class the 
teacher, regretfully mounting the all-too-promi- 
nent rostrum, tried at least to keep her advice 
in the backs of the students’ minds, or even to 
omit it altogether. 

The students were given some directions for 
using the bibliography. They were asked to 
spend the traditionally prescribed amount of 
time on their readings—approximately two 
hours of preparation for each hour in class, 
They were to spend this time reading anything 
they liked, in any book listed in the bibliog. 
raphy, or even in other books not on the list 
(though this last suggestion was probably a mis- 
take, as will be pointed out later). They might 
spend the whole term in reading only a few 
books thoroughly, or they might read brief 
selections from a great number of different vol- 
umes, just as they preferred. Thus, instead of 
having all the students read the same assign- 
ment each day (which gives little incentive for 
original work), each was to read something dif- 
ferent, following his own interests. He must, 
however (again the formal requirement!), take 
notes on the reading, or otherwise equip himself 
to take his turn in class at giving an oral re- 
port on the work he had done. As a further 
concession to the rigorous methods of the past, 
a final examination was to be given and the note- 
books were to be handed in for inspection and 
grading. The term grade was to be made up of 
the grades earned on the oral reports, on the 
notebooks and on the final examination. 

Of course, this raises the whole problem ot 
whether there should be any grades at all. ln 
this case they were used, not merely because the 
university regulations demanded them, but also 


6 Here, and throughout the course, it was often 
pleasant to poke fun at one’s self (to the discreet 
amazement of the class) for slipping into the old 
formal methods of instruction. Such self-ridicule 
can be very effective in impressing the distinctions 
on a student’s mind, for he sees the old and the 
new methods alternately operating in his own class- 
room. 
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because of a vague but deep conviction in the 
instructor’s mind that the grade does have a 
definite value. 

The methods used with this small group are 
thus seen to be a medley of the new and the 
old. The instruetor is still too close to the 


experience to be able to say with certainty 
whether they brought the class satisfaction or 


merely confusion. It has frequently been re- 
marked that one of the most tantalizing as- 
pects of teaching is that we are so seldom able 
to measure its final results. We need to re- 
capture our students ten, twenty, thirty years 
er, to find out whether anything we have 
in class has really touched them, has 
really been useful to them.? In default of be- 
x able to read the future, the instructor urged 
1e students to express freely their reactions to 
» work of the class and to make as many 
criticisms as they could. Their opinions were, 
on the whole, favorable, suggesting that it would 
be worth while to repeat the experiment if the 
opportunity came again. Some of their com- 
ments may be quoted, each paragraph being by a 
different student. 


I have rather liked the student-centered method 
used instead of formal assignments, because it gave 
me a chance to browse through many books and to 
select topies I was especially interested in. In 
r school I think you like to get away from 
the formal and also to get away from your own 
field of work. While we knew we would be graded 
on reports, still you felt more freedom in prepar- 
ing this type rather than a definite assignment. 

Personally, I like the program we have carried 
out this term better than any other I have ex- 
perienced. I believe that a student will learn more 
in an informal elass than in one where every item 
mentioned is supported by a prominent educator. 
In a class of this type a student isn’t afraid of 


summe 


‘As a gesture of rebellion against this situation, 
the instruetor has for some years been in the habit 
of asking all students, on the last day of the term, 
to answer certain questions and express their reac- 
tions to the work of the class. They are allowed 
to leave the papers unsigned if they wish, and are 
assured that these will not be read until their 
oficial grades are in, and that nothing they may 
say can possibly influence the grade one way or the 
other. It may sound ineredible, but the answers 
obtained in this way have been amazingly frank 
and helpful. Still there is always the unspoken 
question in one’s mind on reading them: ‘‘Do 
they mean it? Have they really written what they 


— ’? Undoubtedly some have and others have 
not, 
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giving his opinion if it doesn’t agree with ‘‘the 
book.’’ 

There has been a delightful freedom and infor- 
mality about the course, yet with it all certain 
standards have been set and required, and there 
has been evidence of a course well directed—a 
master-hand at work. The students have been free 
to make selections and to work on (and to work 
out) some of their chief interests and problems. 
They have been encouraged to seek and search 
after truth, to delve further and though guided 
indirectly they have been permitted to make their 
own decisions and to draw their own conclusions. 
The course has been most helpful. It has reawak- 
ened an interest in research and in the problems 
of education. 


In spite of such statements as these, the in- 
structor would hesitate to say that the experi- 
ment was a complete success. But then, doubt 
as to the wisdom of one’s methods is a natural 
part of the teacher’s end-of-the-term reflections. 
More interesting, at the moment, are certain 
definite conclusions which emerged from the 
work of the term, and which may be useful for 
future guidance. These are as follows: 

(1) When a course is taught in this way, 
there is always the inevitable danger that the 
students will just use over again the assign- 
ments they have prepared for their other 
courses. Human nature being what it is, per- 
haps this is hardly an eyidence of intellectual 
dishonesty, but rather of the natural desire to 
achieve results without unnecessary effort. This 
difficulty may be in large part obviated by ask- 
ing them the first day (without telling them 
why) to list the other courses they are taking, 
and to mention their major interests; then keep- 
ing a record of the subjects of their daily re- 
ports, and occasionally comparing the two lists. 
(Does this seem too much the work of the po- 
liceman?) Then, too, a list of assigned books 
was given; and while in the present instance it 
was not insisted that readings should be chosen 
from that list exclusively, experience indicates 
that such a requirement might be wise in the 
future. These measures will largely avoid the 
danger of having students use the same assign- 
ments constantly for two different classes. But 
it has been found that a refreshingly large num- 
ber of students in any given class are willing, 
even anxious, to do independent and honest 
work. Then, too, there is an indefinable some- 
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thing which generally helps the teacher to see 
through to the student’s real attitude, however 
hard he may try to keep it veiled. 

(2) Such a program as this must be very 
carefully managed, or the word will go around 
that here is a “snap course.” That is why— 
along with all the freedom than can be allowed 
—there still must be tests, an examination and 
notebook work or a term paper. Worse still, 
the students may think you are running the 
class in this way just to make things easier for 
yourself. The instructor’s part in the actual 
class recitations was limited to opening re- 
marks, reports like those made by the students, 
incidental comments, leadership of discussion 
and a summing up at the end of the term. To 
the uninitiated, this must certainly have looked 
much easier than a daily lecture and the conduct 
of a question-and-answer session. The student 
may not realize that it is difficult to comment 
constructively on reports which may cover al- 
most any subject under the sun, and which take 
you (this being part of the fun) entirely by 
surprise. Nor does he know how hard it is for 
a teacher, sometimes, merely to sit still and let 
him find the way out of his own difficulties. 
But one learns to do these things and like them. 

(3) Some of the younger students were inex- 
perienced in giving oral reports or recitations, 
but from the first their attempts were gallant. 
Several of them showed marked improvement in 
this respect during the term and commented 
afterwards on the help and practice that the 
work had given them. This suggests that the 
student-centered class, like the child-centered 
school, has great values in cultivating self-ex- 
pression. It was fascinating to see these young 
people overcome their “stage-fright” and de- 
velop into rather poised and charming speakers 
in a brief space of time. Of course they were 
allowed to use their notebooks, more or less, as 
they might wish. Then, too, the group was 
small, informal and sympathetic, and this helped 
greatly. Quite by accident, it was found that 
the students gave much better reports when they 
came up to the front of the room. For the first 
few days they recited from their seats, since this 
seemed the most comfortable procedure in a 
small class. But the other method was soon 
adopted for the sake of audibility, and proved 
successful in many ways. A small group, a 
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small room and yet a certain formality in pre. 
senting reports—these seem to be the essentials 
in a student-centered class. This raises the 
whole problem of the size of college classes, with 
its very important financial implications, [) 
return to the point, it has been found that the 
student who comes up to the front of the room, 
and sits or stands there facing the class, feels 
a heightened responsibility for doing his work 
conscientiously and presenting it well. 

(4) The new method seems to work better 
with mature students than with younger ones, 
This conclusion is put forth tentatively and may 
be wrong, for the number of students involved 
was too small to justify any sweeping generalj- 
zations. It wiuld be an adventure to try this 
method with a small group of freshmen, but one 
would rather not have to guarantee results be- 
forehand: the work would be undertaken purely 
as an experiment. It may also be predicted 
(though this assumption is not based on experi- 
ence) that in general the method will work 
equally well with students who come from the 
new and from the old types of elementary 
schools: with the former, because it will be fa- 
miliar to them; with the latter, because it wil! 
have the charm of novelty and will be a relief 
from what they describe as “the endless grind.” 

(5) Rather strangely, it has been found that, 
under the new system, the student does not re- 
veal himself to you personally as he does when 
he comes to grips with a rather difficult piece of 
assigned work. It seems to the writer that this 
point is extremely important. The revelation 
of intellectual and personal development, so in- 
separable from teacher-student cooperation in 
the solving of hard problems, was sadly lacking 
here. Does this mean that teacher and students 
alike failed, through inexperience, to utilize to 
the full the possibilities of the new method? Or 
does it suggest that difficult tasks, if wisely 
chosen and supervised, may be the gateway to 
release as well as to suppression? Throughou! 
the term there was a feeling of pleasant vague 
ness; you knew the students only as you would 
at an afternoon party, with tea-cups in their 
hands. 

(6) As frequently charged in connection with 
the elementary schools, the new education is 
wasteful. The students make a number of false 
starts, which the instructor, remembering the 
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newest pedagogical principles, tolerates for the 
cake of their full development. The occasional 
dent who does not do any work is likely to 
diget by” rather better under the new system 
than under the old. More time is spent and 
less work is accomplished. 

(7) With reference to the purely academic 
cide of the work, it has become evident that real 
interest in a book comes, not from a cursory 
voluntary examination, but from a careful, even 
though an assigned, reading. Many of the stu- 
jents’ summaries were superficial; they did not 
know how to “get the most out of” a book, as 
one shows them how to do in more formal 
classes. During the term a number of attrac- 
tive new books were brought in, commented on 
and passed around for examination, but it may 
be wagered that no one rushed to the library the 
same afternoon to take them out. The interest 
was polite rather than deep. 

(8) As the end of the term approaches, the 
work improves, and interest begins to rise. This 
does not seem to be merely the final spurt of 
effort in preparation for the examination, or the 
natural relief at the prospect of the end of a 
long grind. Rather, it reflects a sort of amaze- 
ment that the subject to be studied is so large, 
and the time assigned for it is growing so short. 
The students find countless problems that they 
can study in the future, if they wish. In select- 
ing topies for their reports, they get away from 
their own personal interests and begin to see 
the larger issues. During the first week, for ex- 
ample, certain members of the class told us a 
great deal about woodworking and business edu- 
cation; the last week, the persons who had been 
so wrapped up in their own special subjects 
were arguing about modern applications of the 
ideas of Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 

(9) The testing of work done under the new 
system offers no particular difficulties, though 
one might think it would. Of course, there is 
first of all the question whether the work should 
be iested at all; but assuming that it should, the 
rest is easy. It is always possible to pass out 
sheets of paper a few times during the term, 
and ask: “What did you read for to-day? 
Summarize as fully as possible the material 
covered” (this to be done from memory). One 
can plan a final examination of such a type that 
it will give each student a chance to use all his 
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information, but will not question him on spe- 


cifie points which he does not know. Because 

the examination was of this type, the final 
papers were widely different in nature, even 
when they were of approximately the same 
quality. 

(10) The examination papers in general were 
vague, presenting very few facts. Perhaps the 
instructor was not altogether right in looking 
upon this as a defect. The wisdom of “stuffing 
their heads with facts” has been hotly debated 
for several hundred years. Is it best for stu- 
dents to leave a course with relatively little 
knowledge, but with a desire for more, rather 
than to “know it all” and at the same time 
loathe the subject, school, the teacher, books 
and education in general? Are fullness of in- 
formation and richness of appreciation mutu- 
ally incompatible aims? Must we, with Rous- 
seau, be willing to “lose time’? If you could 
have only one session in which to explain to a 
student the rudiments of your subject, would 
you spend it in summarizing a number of books 
for him, or in giving him the desire for future 
reading? 

Quite contrary to one’s general expectations, 
the poorest students wrote the longest examina- 
tion papers. This may have been merely an ac- 
cidental irregularity in our own small group. 
Usually, other things being equal, the longest 
paper is the best (one soon learns to weed out 
the empty-headed space-fillers who form an ex- 
ception to this rule); but here the longest 
papers were the poorest ones. For this phe- 
nomenon the writer can give no satisfactory ex- 
planation, unless indeed these students were con- 
scious of their own deficiency, and tried to cover 
it by rambling vaguely on. 

The examination papers did not contain as 
many misstatements of fact as usual; there were 
no “boners.” But then they contained very few 
facts of any kind. The questions and answers 
were of a very general nature; sometimes the 
answers were too vague, and then the grade 
suffered. 

(11) There was some “upset” in the final 
grades, but this term as used here requires ex- 
planation. All the students. passed creditably, 


‘some of them very well, and the grades were 


totaled with the feeling of satisfaction which 
comes on finding that each student has earned 
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just about what he deserved. But there was a 
tendency for extremes to counteract each other— 
for the student with practically a perfect note- 
book to write a poor examination paper, and 
vice versa. Perhaps modern educational meth- 
ods do not afford so accurate a measuring-rod 
as did the old. It has been noted above that the 
student really reveals himself when he comes 
face to face with a difficult problem. But will 
he deliberately choose such a problem for him- 
self? Experience has shown that only a very 
exceptional student will do so. The work of 
this class may best be characterized, in conclu- 
sion, by the adjective “light-weight.’’® 

One question must inevitably be asked in dis- 
cussing an experiment of this type. Was the new 
system really used? Certainly it is much more 
than a matter of whether you assign a text-book 
or let students choose their own readings. It is 
a matter of personal attitude—allowing the stu- 
dent to do his own thinking, unfettered by your 
authority. There must be a new spirit as well 
as a new method. Many small factors—such as 
the simple habit of taking notes on students’ re- 
ports, as if you were a fellow-member of the 
class—must play their part in the total situa- 
tion. The pleasant conversations’? which enliv- 
ened the classroom linger longest in memory, now 
that our meetings are past. There were argu- 
ments between student and student, with the 
instructor putting a word in occasionally, but 
trying not to be dictatorial. Sometimes no at- 
tempt was made to solve a problem, but it was 
left for the students to work out by themselves. 
By such things as these shall one distinguish 
the new from the old schools. 

8 Of course this does not mean that the instruc- 
tor ever makes a decision in advance as to what 
grade a certain student will receive. It merely 
indicates that this or that student impressed the 
teacher, during the term, as being of excellent or 
less excellent caliber, and then justified this opinion 
by his term paper and final examination. 

® The writer is thinking of the marvelous term 
papers, rich in quantity and quality, prepared by 
another and much larger class, the preceding 
spring. Did the students come out of that class 
with a loathing for the subject? They seemed not 
to—and they met the requirements and often went 
far beyond them; but still, one wonders. 


10 It will be fascinating to turn again, some time, 
to the dialogues of the ancient Greek philosophers, 


and reexamine them with this question in mind: Do’ 


they exemplify any of our modern educational 
methods when they develop their subject through 
conversation? Does the learner really play a vital 
part in the argument, or is he just a ‘‘yes-man’’? 
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One most significant conclusion emerges fyoy, 
the whole study, but for the present it may bes 
be stated in the form of a question. Does }; 
really matter very much who initiates the actya) 
work, provided the wills of the teacher and of 
the class are at one and there is no strife o; 
rebellion on their part? Arouse interest, give 
them opportunity to follow their own tastes, 
lead them—or better, let them lead themselyes— 
into the work instead of pushing them, and the 
spirit of the new school is attained withoy 
sacrificing the better features of the old. 

Is there anything new or valuable in this 
method, as applied to college teaching? To what 
extent has it been used in other colleges, ang 
with what results? These are some of the ques. 
tions that the writer would like to have ap. 
swered. It seems to become increasingly clear 
that, in order to achieve satisfactory results on 
the college level, we must take the spirit of the 
new education and infuse it into the body of the 
old. Further suggestions or discussions along 
this line would be most sincerely welcomed. 


CATHERINE RvutH SmirTH 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YorRK UNIVERSITY 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN TOLEDO 


ToLepDo, Ohio; is conducting a significant ex- 
periment in the development of a community- 
wide, year-round program in education for home 
and family living. This demonstration, which is 
called the Family Life Education Program, con- 
pleted its first year in January, 1940. 

The plan originated in the United States Office 
of Education. In November, 1938, Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
invited four centers in the United States to con- 
duct such demonstrations. Experience in devel- 
oping these programs in each of the four centers 
would be described from time to time and mate 
available as suggestive to other communities de- 
veloping similar types of educational programs. 
Toledo was selected as representative of a 
industrial city; the other centers are Wichita, 
Kansas; Box Elder County, Utah, and Obion 
County, Tennessee. 

The four centers were chosen in cooperation 
with their respective state departments of educa- 
tion and are sponsored loeally by their boards °! 
education. 
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The underlying belief which makes such an 


i [ie 


experiment important is that the home is the 


rnerstone of our civilization and that a 
-trenethened and enriched family life will not 
iy make for individual happiness, but will 
trenethen the democratic ideal within the 
Vnited States. General goals for education in 
and family life were evolved in a confer- 
ence of representatives from each of the four 
centers and of expert consultants in the field of 
education in family life. This conference was 
hel d in Washington before the programs in the 
ters were initiated. The goals in brief 
are as ‘aa (1) to promote better relation- 
ships within the family; (2) to promote the 
welfare of individual members of the family, 
and (3) to promote better relationships between 
family and community. 
To discover what education could do to show 
importance of maintaining happy and suc- 
essful homes; to coordinate such programs of 
education for home and family living as already 
ile and to develop such other programs as 
were needed to achieve the goals, were the main 
objectives for all four centers. Since the centers 
vere chosen to present as widely varied problems 
of community organization as possible, each 
center would build toward these objectives in the 
the needs of its own particular com- 


1 
qiso §s 


light of 
munity. 

This was a large order, and a challenge to 
Toledo, as it must also have been to the other 
three centers. It was recognized at the outset 
that education in family life is going on around 
us all the time, for when one considers that any 
service which helps the individual in his personal 
adjustment has its repereussion upon the family 
in which he lives, it becomes apparent that any 
service, publie or private, which a city provides 
to help its citizenry, is in a broad sense education 
in family life. With this concept in mind, the 
first step taken in Toledo was to set down on 
paper what was already being done in the city 
relating to the problem. 

This was no mean task. Toledo is a well- 
organized eity; while all its needs are of course 
not being met, it has exeellent facilities in its 
educational institutions, its libraries, its churches, 
its health, reereation and welfare agencies and 
its service clubs. To list these resources was a 
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large undertaking, but basic developing the 
program intelligently; consequently 
hensive survey was undertaken. Questionnaires 
than 300 organizations, and 


compre- 


were sent to more 
from the 200 answers received a summary was 
compiled. This volume, entitled “The Status of 
Family Life Education in Toledo,” is a mimeo- 
graphed book of 83 pages. 
posite report of school programs, both public 
which contribute to family-life 
education, and descriptions of the programs of 
colleges, churches, social agencies, clubs 
government agencies that relate to this field. 
One section of the survey is devoted to a listing 
of “Desires for Future Expansion” of all or- 
ganizations, another to “Facilities for Loans” 
and a third to “Recognized Community Needs.” 

While the survey was being made, a flexible 
organization was developing. Two advisory 
councils were set up, each with a planning com- 
mittee. The adult council is made up of dele- 
gates from organizations whose work relates to 


It contains a com- 
and parochial, 


and 


family-life education and of individuals inter- 
ested in promoting the program. The youth 
council draws its memberships from high schools, 
colleges, church groups, agencies such as the 
Y. M. C. A. and also agencies for employed and 
unemployed youth. Both councils act in an 
advisory capacity in setting up projects and 
serve as interpretative bodies to the community 
at large. 

During this period, the administration of the 
program was carried on under the leadership of 
Miss Lillian Peek as coordinator. Miss Peek 
worked in close cooperation with Miss Evelyn 
Eastman, who had been brought to Toledo in 
1938 to direct a program of homemaking in 
family relationships and child guidance. Also, 
in cooperation with Miss Sanger, supervisor of 
home economies of the Toledo public schools, 
Miss Blanche Hazelton was borrowed from 
Woodward High School for the spring term to 
lead study groups in the concrete problems of 
homemaking. In April, Mrs. Cecile Smith was 
appointed to assist with reports and surveys, 
and in September, as plans developed, Miss Ruth 
J. Dales was taken on to direct a nursery-school 
program as a part of family-life education for 
youth and adults. In September, also, a local 
coordinator, the present writer, was selected to 
replace Miss Peek, whose services had been lent 
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by the State Department of Education. Through 
the cooperation of the State Department of 
Education, state and federal vocational education 
funds have been made available to Toledo for the 
additional services needed for the program. 

As an administrative organization has devel- 
oped, purposes and methods have been somewhat 
clarified. To achieve its objectives, the program 
is attempting to see that parents and future 
parents are reached with the kinds of education 
which can make for more satisfying home life— 
such education as family relationships, child 
care and guidance, spiritual values centering in 
the home, homemaking skills like meal planning 
and wardrobe planning, home hygiene, budget- 
ing, leisure-time pursuits and hospitality. In re- 
lation to such organizations as are already pro- 
viding such education, notably, schools, colleges, 
churches, libraries and various welfare agencies, 
its function is coordination. It keeps track of 
what is being done and offers its services for 
the extension of programs, acting in an advisory 
capacity as desired. Actually, the Family Life 
Education Program can act as a kind of yeast. 
In making the original survey, for example, 
mere participation in its production has helped 
many organizations to evaluate their programs 
in terms of the contribution they make to better 
homes and to better family living. The “Status” 
has proved its value both as a record and as a 
starting point for program planning. 

In many cases expansion and improvement of 
services have sprung up irrespective of the 
direct influence of the program, but in several 
instanees it has been able to be of specific aid. 
To give two diverse examples, the program is 
cooperating with the Toledo Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority in setting up a homemaking pro- 
gram for the new housing project, Weiler 
Homes, and it is cooperating with teachers, who 
wish to emphasize family-life education in their 
classes, by collecting and distributing appro- 
priate material and suggestions. The latter, so 
far, has been undertaken only in connection with 
the subject-matter field of English literature. A 
book list of novels containing family situations 
appropriate for analysis by children of high- 
school age has been prepared, together with sug- 
gestions for use both by teachers and by pupils. 
Two teachers have already used the lists as a 
basis for themes analyzing family relationships 
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in terms of the authors’ styles and their ap 
proach to reality. 

Thus, community cooperation is one of the 
major fronts along which the program is now 
expanding. Besides specifie cooperation, it at. 
tempts to serve as a clearing house for informa. 
tion and ideas. In this connection, the Family 
Life Education Program issues a monthly bul- 
letin listing such events relative to its problem 
as are open to the public and also carrying news 
items about the program. This sheet is proving 
valuable both for information and as publicity, 

Another project perhaps equally extensive 
deals with parent education and is conducted by 
Miss Evelyn Eastman. This project seeks to 
reach parents and others who may deal closely 
with children or with families through study 
groups in child guidance and family relation. 
ships. During the year 1938-39, Miss Eastman’s 
discussions reached over 800 women and men, 
and this year will reach over 1,000. Her groups 
include PTA, mothers’ clubs, groups such as the 
American Association of University Women and 
the Women’s Edueational Club, social workers, 
Sunday school teachers, nurses and lay leaders. 

This last service represents the most important 
part of the project from the long-time view. 
Since no single person could hope to cover a 
city of 300,000 in parent education, an attempt 
is being made to develop a body of lay leaders 
who will conduct study groups under Miss East- 
man’s supervision. Her lay leaders’ training 
group this winter consists of about 20 women 
who attended groups last season. These women 
meet fortnightly for two semesters for intensive 
study and reading. Next winter, at least a few 
will be ready to take over small groups them- 
selves. Each will have individual help from Miss 
Eastman for as long as she is a lay leader. It is 
hoped that, as the program develops, Miss East- 
man will be able to devote more and more time 
to lay-leader training until finally she does only 
that. 

It was the hope of the Family Life Education 
Program to develop a program of parent educa- 
tion in the many aspects of homemaking to sup- 
plement the work of Miss Eastman, which deals 
principally with family relationships. This has 
not been possible owing to shortage of funds 
but plans are afoot to develop such service 
through volunteers. 
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A third important project is the nursery- 
school training center, maintained by the Family 
Life Edueation Program in cooperation with 
the WPA nursery schools project. This project 
was undertaken with a three-fold purpose: To 
provide nursery-school education for a limited 
number of needy children, to serve as a center 
for parent education in the development of the 
preschool child and to be an observation Jabora- 
tory in connection with the teaching of home 
economics in the high schools. A nursery school 
was opened in October, 1939, in the McKinley 
Elementary School under the supervision of 
Miss Ruth J. Dales. WPA furnished two nur- 
sery-school teachers, a cook and a housekeeper 
and also the money for the hot noon meals. 
Several organizations contributed equipment. 
An advisory committee representative of the 
community was appointed. In January, 1940, 
the Family Life Education Program also as- 
sumed supervision of another WPA nursery 
school, already in existence in Webster Elemen- 
tary School. Both schools are on a full-day 
schedule, that is, 8:15 a.m. to 3:15 P.M. Parent 
education is earried on through individual con- 
ferences and parent meetings. 

The high-school teaching division of the proj- 
ect was started in November and, although in- 
terrupted by the closing of the Toledo schools, 
was resumed upon the same basis in January. 
In cooperation with DeVilbiss High School, 53 
senior girls have been taking a unit in child 
development under Miss Dales as part of a 
course in home economies. Each girl is sched- 
uled to observe, at stated intervals, five mornings 
a semester in the nursery school at McKinley 
and to take 18 hours of elasswork based upon the 
observation. Observation sheets, which direct 
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attention to stages of child development and 
techniques for guiding children, are used. A 
similar plan was begun the second semester at 
Woodward High School, with the Webster Nurs- 
ery School as a laboratory. At Woodward a 
class of boys had requested a course in child 
development and was the first group scheduled 
for observation in the nursery school. Thirty 
boys are in this group, and in another, 30 girls. 

It is hoped that nursery-school observation in 
connection with high-school teaching will so 
demonstrate its value that its use may spread 
to all Toledo high schools. At present, in order 
to inerease the effectiveness of home-economies 
units in child development, a group of home- 
economies teachers in the public schools have 
scheduled a ten-hour institute under the diree- 
tion of Miss Dales. In this institute the con- 
tent of a complete course in child development 
will be reviewed in detail. 

This article is intended only to high-light the 
story of the Toledo Family Life Education Pro- 
gram and to describe the initial steps taken. 
The program is still in a developmental stage 
and must necessarily be so, if the planning is 
to be sound and the ground work solidly laid. It 
ean be seen now that such a program has great 
possibilities either for success or failure. <Actu- 
ally, at the close of the first year, it should only 
be said that a planned attack on the problem 
is being made. 

The projects undertaken so far illustrate the 
trend of thinking in the staff and advisory com- 
mittees, and it will be interesting to see whether 
the same direction holds as the program matures. 


Rutu A. Matson 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT ABOUT OUR BOLSHEVISTS? 

I Have a letter from a friend in California 
telling me about a young couple of her ae- 
quaintance who are convinced bolsheviks. They 
have never been in Russia, but have been con- 
verted to bolshevism, and will not listen to any 
arguments whieh tend to show that the Russian 
system is not entirely successful. The remedy, 
were it possible, would be to take them to Russia 
and leave them there for a few weeks. 


This particular ease is not in itself important, 
but it is a fact that a good many of our young 
people have developed opinions which have be- 
come dogmas, and rest on a subjective basis. 
Objective truth concerns them little, and we come 
to feel that they are a dangerous element in our 
community, not only because we may object to 
their opinions, but especially because they can 
not be reached through the presentation of evi- 
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dence. They always defend their position by 
alleged evidence, much of which ean readily be 
shown to be false. 

This is nothing new. All through the ages 
people have lived and died for illusions. The 
scientific habit of mind, relying on observed facts 
and logical reasoning, has by no means com- 
pletely prevailed in this scientific age nor, indeed, 
can it completely prevail. Our fundamental be- 
liefs about the value of human life, about virtue, 
about beauty, are primarily subjective; we feel 
them to be true. Thus we meet the great prob- 
lem of religion, believing it to have its roots in 
the most essential needs of humanity, while hav- 
ing to recognize that many of its dogmas are 
false in fact, do not correspond with reality. 

So it comes to this. Unrestrained emotions, 
as we see them too clearly in the world to-day, 
threaten civilization. Yet the absence of emo- 
tion, the purely objective mind, would not cure 
our troubles. 

It is for teachers to strike a fair balance, and 
if it is said that this is a matter of opinion, we 
can reply in the pragmatie sense that certain 
types of thought and conduct do in faet produce 
happiness and prosperity, while others do not. 
The important thing is to face the problem and 
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determine what should and must be the rules of 
the game we have to play in the U.S. A. at this 
time in the history of the world. 
T. D. A. Cockerety 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BouLpEr, CoLo. 


REGARDING THE HAMLIN GARLAND 
COLLECTION AT MIAMI 
UNIVERSITY 


SHort.y before his death, Hamlin Garland ex. 
tended until June, 1941, the loan of his literary 
treasures to Miami University. This means that 
we shall be able to fulfill a number of requests 
for exhibits to librarians who applied too late 
for arrangements in the present year. Moreover, 
we shall be able to consider a limited number of 
new applications. 

Please let me add that my biographical study 
of Hamlin Garland is in its final stages. There. 
fore, I should like to communicate with any 
readers of ScHooL AND Society who are inter- 
ested in my project. I should copy and promptly 
return any Garland letters lent me; and I should 
fully acknowledge the lenders’ kindness. 

Epon C. Hi 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 

OXFORD, OHIO 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE PER- 
SONNEL ASSOCIATION 


THE ninth annual meeting of the Teachers 
College Personnel Association was held in St. 
Louis on February 23, 1940. This association 
was organized in 1931 at a meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of about twenty teachers colleges 
to provide for: (1) cooperative association and 
research of persons engaged in, or interested in, 
personnel service and its administration; (2) the 
promotion of national and regional meetings to 
present the results of research and investigation 
concerning personnel service and to discuss per- 
tinent problems; (3) promoting the development, 
knowledge and use of the most approved and 
efficient methods of personnel work. 

Some of the services rendered to teachers col- 
leges by the Teachers College Personnel Associa- 
tion have been the preparation and publication 
of a four-page cumulative record which has been 


adopted by many colleges; the construction and 
standardization of four forms of an intelligence 
test and three forms of each of two achievement 
tests; the publication of a personal data scale 
which may be used for collecting persona! intor- 
mation useful in the guidance of students and 
for predicting college success when used in ¢ot- 
nection with other tests. During each of the 
nine years the association has carried on an 
extensive testing program among teachers ¢0l- 
leges. As many as eighty-three institutions have 
purchased tests through the association in one 
year. The annual reports of the testing pr 
grams have contained not only national norus 
and the results for individual colleges, but al 
extensive studies of the abilities and character- 
isties of teachers-college entrants. Examples of 
such studies are: age at college entrance, s 
differences, hobbies, membership in orgatizi- 
tions, extracurricular activities, vocation and 
schooling of parents, and so forth. 
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1940 meeting V. M. Houston reported 
sults of a survey of the methodology 

+ of guidance courses in teachers col- 
He found that 41 per cent. of the colleges 
h edited list of the American Association 
T achers Colleges are now offering courses 
to prepare teachers for the discharge 
cuidanee duties. C. E. Peterson, head, 
nartment of psychology and education, North- 
ois State Teachers College, DeKalb, pre- 
study of desirable qualifications of 
hers-college teachers and C. N. Mills told of 
‘he statistical evaluation of items in the Teachers 
College Personnel Association psychological ex- 
nation. The annual report of the cooperative 


ting program of the Teachers College Per- 
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sonnel Association was given by 
Nora A. Congdon. 
The officers of the association for the coming 


its director, 


year are: C. F. Malmberg, associate professor 
of psychology and education, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, president; Jessie M. 
Pangburn, head, department of education, Spear- 
fish (S. D.) Normal School, vice-president ; Nora 
A. Congdon, Colorado State College of Eduea- 
tion, Greeley, secretary; Lonzo Jones, Central 
Missouri State” Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
treasurer, and L. M. Schleier, Western State 
Teachers College, Macomb, IIl., member-at-large. 
Nora A. ConGpon 
CoLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
GREELEY, COLO. 


REPORTS 


THE GUIDANCE LABORATORY OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue following excerpts have been taken from 
the annual report of Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in charge of the Guidance Labo- 
ratory, a division of the college that has enlisted 
the cooperation of more than twenty members of 
the teaching and research staffs. 


The Guidance Laboratory of Teachers College is 
made up of a number of clinics: a speech clinic, a 
reading clinie, a psychometries clinic, a vocational 
guidance clinic, a clinie for the educational exami- 
nation and prescription for the physically handi- 
capped and a psychological counseling clinic. Each 
of these various elinies serves four groups of 
people: (1) each one provides specialized services 
for individuals from outside Columbia University 
who seek help with personal problems for which 
psychological service and re-education offer aid; 
~) each one affords participating faculty members 
4 convenient opportunity to keep their skills in 
working with individuals at a high level and to 
experiment and earry on research; (3) each gives 
qualified students an opportunity to ‘‘learn through 
doing’? how to work with individuals in terms of 
specialized skills, sound theory and best practice; 
and (4) these elinies offer Teachers College stu- 
dents themselves an opportunity to apply to their 
own personal and professional development the 


same services which they intend to offer to 
others, . , . 


It is believed that this federation of specialized 
educational and psychological services that has been 
effected at Teachers College is unique, or at least 
considerably more thoroughgoing than has thus far 
been developed elsewhere. 
this country have come to have more than one of 
the specialized services such as are included in the 
Guidance Laboratory. Typicaily, 
exist within each institution quite 
each other: a speech clinic which has little or no 
connection with the reading clinic; a psychological 
clinie set up to advance the theories and purposes 
of its director, with little interest in the other 


Several universities in 


however, these 


independent of 


clinies being operated by other specialists within 
the same institution. 

The development of the Guidance Laboratory has 
come about quite naturally. The college has long 
had, as members of its faculty, instructors out- 
standing in the various fields of psychology, voca- 
tional and educational guidance, child development, 
psychometrices, special education, speech and spe- 
cial disabilities. These instructors have all come 
to recognize the need for specialized clinical facili- 
ties for their instructional and research purposes. 
A cooperative program—the sharing of central re- 
ception facilities, central intake supervision, spe- 
cialized library facilities, the pooling of room 
space, the sharing of expensive equipment, central- 
ized core of equipment and centralized record keep- 
ing—has been demonstrated to have advantages to 
the programs of each clinic. 

The Guidance Laboratory belongs equally to all 
those members of the Teachers College staff who 
have been conceded competency in any aspect of 
the guidance field. By policy, an attempt is made 
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to accord each staff member his full share of 
opportunity, not only to give his students the 
laboratory training he desires for them, but also 
further to develop and refine his own knowledge 
and skills, to share his wisdom with his colleagues 
and to profit by their criticisms and suggestions. 

Quite naturally there has come to be increased 
cooperation between clinics in cases where a child 
or research may profit from shared responsibility. 
The financial savings from the flexible use of room 
space and other facilities are by no means an unim- 
portant result of this cooperation. * . . 

In keeping with the conditions of sharing and 
cooperation which underlie the whole laboratory 
program, the professor in charge of the Guidance 
Laboratory has, from its inception six years ago, 
attempted to avoid domination of the various 
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aspects of the program, but, rather has attempted 
to work out problems of organization and poliey 
in a democratic spirit. i 

As a matter of policy the Guidance Laboratory 
subscribes to no one psychological school, to no 
set of rituals, and discourages attempts to estab. 
lish orthodoxies in diagnostie and therapeutic pro- 
cedures. LEeclecticism and diversity of point of 
view on the part of the staff are encouraged. This 
seems particularly appropriate within Teachers (‘o- 
lege, which has never encouraged conformity 
among the points of view of its faculty. The 
Guidance Laboratory, like Teachers College, be- 
lieves in progressive revelation and is not satisfied 
that the best nor the last answers have yet been 
found within the relatively new work represented 
in the various clinies. . 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PARENTAL ATTITUDES OF MENTALLY 
SUPERIOR, AVERAGE AND RE- 
TARDED CHILDREN! 


One of the important social factors in the 
development of a child is the attitudes of his 
parents toward him and the general home situa- 
tion. Undesirable parental attitudes are of etio- 
logical significance in many eases of juvenile 
delinquency, personality aberrations and school 
failure; desirable parental attitudes are posi- 
tive forees in the mental health, personality 
integration and scholastic suecess of the child. 
Among the many factors which are significant 
in personality development of children by no 
means the least is the child’s level of intelli- 
gence. A child doubly handicapped by a low 
level of intelligence and by unfavorable par- 
ental attitudes has less chance of normal per- 
sonality development and adequate social ad- 
justment than does a child of superior or 
average intelligence whose parents have average 
or superior attitudes toward him and the home 
situation. It seems, therefore, a pertinent ques- 
tion to ask if, in general, differences in the atti- 
tudes of the parents of mentally superior, aver- 
age and retarded children toward the child and 
the home situation exist, and, if differences 
exist, what is the nature of these differences. 


1The writers acknowledge their indebtedness to 
the Advisory Committee of the Coordinated Studies 
in Education and in particular to the chairman of 
this committee, Dr. Paul L. Boynton, for the use 
of the data on which this investigation is based. 








It is the purpose of the present investigation 
to give at least a partial answer to this ques- 
tion. 

As a part of the investigation known as the 
Coordinated Studies in Edueation,? the teachers 
involved in the investigation were asked to rate 
the attitudes of the parents of their students 
toward the child and the home. Approximately 
forty-five thousand children attending schools 
in thirty-six different states were included in 
this phase of the study. The teachers were in- 
structed to rate the parental attitudes as 
Superior, Average or Inferior; they were 
further instructed not to rate the attitudes of 
parents on whom they did not have enough 
information to justify a rating. Ratings thus 
made serve as the basis for evaluating the atti- 
tudes of the parents in the present study. It 
was also suggested that ratings for the country 
at large should be as follows: Superior, 25 per 
cent.; Average, 50 per cent.; and Inferior, 25 
per cent. 

In order to compare the attitudes of the par- 
ents of mentally superior, average and re- 
tarded children, the teachers’ ratings of the 
attitudes of the parents of the following groups 


2The nature and seope of this study have been 
described at length elsewhere and therefore these 
data are not repeated here. See: W. D. Lewis, ’ A 
Study of Superior Children in the Elementary 
School,’? George Peabody College Contribution to 
Education, 1939; and W. McGehee, ‘‘A Study of 
Retarded Children in the Elementary School, 
George Peabody College Contribution to Education, 
1939. 
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children in grades four through eight have 


+ 
ol 


been studied: 


1, Average or normative group: 8,463 boys and 
8.314 girls selected at random from the children in 
rades four through eight; an approximately equal 


g 
f children from each grade-sex level are 


number 0 
found in this group. 

9, Superior Group: 

a. Upper ten per cent.: All children in grades 
four through eight who scored in the upper 10 per 
cent, of the distribution at each grade level in 
terms of intelligence quotients derived from the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Test. 

b. Upper two per cent.: All children in the cited 
grades who seored in the upper 2 per cent. of the 
distribution at each grade level in terms of intelli- 
gence quotients derived from the Kuhlmann—An- 


derson tests 


Table I gives the second, tenth, fiftieth, 


“TABLE I 


THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS IN TERMS OF STATED 
PERCENTILES OF THE CHILDREN IN GRADES Four 
THROUGH EIGHT 








ous Grade 4 Graded Grade 6 Grade7 Grade 8 


126.0 1 
116.6 
101.6 
82.8 
71.1 


10,230 9% 10,187 





ninetieth and ninety-eighth percentiles of the in- 
telligence quotients of the children in grades 
four through eight from which the children in 
this study are drawn. 

Table II gives the distribution of the cases 


TABLE II 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TEACHERS’ RATINGS OF PARENTAL ATTITUDES IN THE VARIOUS SPECIFIED GROUPS 








Boys 


Girls 





Inferior Average Superior 


Total 


Total Inferior Average Superior 6 cases 


no. cases 





Normative §532 1664 
Upper 10 per cent. . iy 833 596 
Upper 2 per cent. .. 113 
“Genius” 34 
“Genius” and upper 
10 per cent. .... 
Lower 10 per cent. 
Lower 2 per cent. . 
Retarded 
Lowest 10 per cent. 
and Retarded ... 


8463 1121 5193 1899 
80 902 
11 ‘ 206 

6 ‘ 


yA 
~ 


379 
1705 


940 








c. ‘‘Genius’’: All children in the cited grades 
who were designated as being a ‘‘genius’’ (very 
superior intelligence) by their teachers. 

d. ‘‘Genius’’ and upper ten per cent.: All chil- 
dren who are found in both sub-groups, a and ¢, 
of the superior group. 

3. Retarded: 

a. Lowest ten per cent.: All children in the cited 
grades who scored in the lowest 10 per cent. of the 
intelligence quotients distribution at each grade 
level in terms of the KuhImann-Anderson tests. 

b. Lowest two per cent.: All children in the cited 
grades scoring in the lowest 2 per cent. of the dis- 
tribution of intelligence quotients at each grade 
level in terms of the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests. 

¢. “‘Retarded’’: All children in the cited grades 
who were designated by their teachers as being 
“‘extremely mentally retarded.’’ 

_ d, Lowest ten per cent. and retarded: All chil- 
dren who are found in subgroups a and c of the 
retarded group. 


in the superior, average and retarded groups 
according to the teachers’ ratings of the atti- 
tudes of the parents of the children in the 
various groups. It is evident from the data in 
this table that the attitudes of all the parents 
in the superior and retarded groups were not 
rated by the teachers; this is to be expected in 
view of the instructions given the teachers to 
rate the parents only when enough information 
was available to justify a rating. 

A comparison of the per cent. of children 
in each of the specified groups whose parents 
are rated as having inferior, average or su- 
perior attitudes is shown in Table III. A con- 
sideration of the data on the normative group 
in this table indicates that the division, sug- 
gested in the instructions given the teachers for 
making the ratings, of superior, 25 per cent.; 
average, 50 per cent.; and inferior, 25 per cent. 
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TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF THE TEAC HERS’ RATINGS OF THE PARENTAL ATTITUDES IN THE VARIOUS SPECIFIED (xo UPS 
BASED ON PERCENTAGES 
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Boys Girls 
Inferior Average Superior "Inferior Average 
Normative ....... 14.9 65.4 19.7 14.7 62.3 
Upper 10 per cent. . 4.2 55.8 40.0 3.8 53.7 
Upper 2 per cent. .. 6.5 43.0 50.5 2.7 47.0 
‘i. er Re 7.8 26.4 65.8 4.0 34.7 
“Genius” and upper 
10 per cent. .. 1.9 23.4 75.0 2.4 28.2 
Lower 10 per cent. . 35.1 56.7 8.2 37.0 54.4 
Lower 2 per cent. .. 44.5 50.7 4.8 46.1 49.8 
eT Pere ee 38.4 55.9 5.7 33.8 60.1 
Lowest 10 per cent. 
and retarded 3 42.3 51.4 6.3 45.1 48.2 








was not attained. There is a definite tendency 
for teachers in respect to normative subjects 
to give fewer inferior than either average or 
superior ratings and to give more average rat- 
ings than were anticipated. The differences 
among the percentages rated average and supe- 
rior, inferior and average and inferior and 
superior for the normative group are all sta- 
tistically reliable. In the main, this is also true 
when the differences among these various elassi- 
fications for the subgroups of the superior and 
retarded children are studied from the view- 
point of statistical reliability. Statistically re- 
liable differences are not found, however, be- 
tween the per cents rated average and inferior 
in the case of the lowest 2 per cent. boys and 
girls and the lowest 10 per cent. and retarded 
girls; nor between the per cents rated average 
and superior for the upper 2 per cent. boys and 
girls. 


Perhaps the most striking conclusion to be 
drawn from the data in Table III is that 
teachers found large differences in the attitudes 
of the parents of the normative, superior and 
retarded groups. The differences between the 
percentage of parents in the superior groups 
and the retarded groups rated as possessing 
“superior” and “inferior” attitudes are espe- 
cially noteworthy. Specifically, forty per cent. 
or more of all parents of the children in the 
superior groups are rated as possessing supe- 
rior attitudes, whereas for no group are more 
than eight per cent. of these parents rated as 
possessing inferior attitudes. On the other 
hand, fewer than ten per cent. of the parents of 
the retarded children are rated as possessing 
superior attitudes, whereas from thirty-five to 



























forty-six per cent. are rated as possessing in- 
ferior attitudes. The differences in these per- 
centages are all statistically reliable. 

The retarded groups all have a greater per- 
centage of parents with average attitudes than 
is true of the superior group. The differences 
here are not as large as in the just cited com- 
parison of superior and inferior attitudes; 
further, ten of the possible 96 differences do 
not meet the three-sigma criterion of statistical 
reliability. Nevertheless, there is a definite 
tendency for fewer superior children to have 
parents with an “average” attitude than is 
found in the ease of retarded children. 

A much greater percentage of the superior 
children in the four superior groups have par- 
ents whose attitudes are rated “superior,” and 
fewer parents whose attitudes are rated “aver- 
age” or “inferior” than is found for normative 
children. Further, the children in all tour 
retarded groups have a greater percentage 0! 
the parents rated as having “inferior” or “aver- 
age” attitudes and a smaller percentage rated 
as having “superior” attitudes than is true for 
the normative group. All these differences, 
with one exception, (normative girls and “r 
tarded” girls in terms of “average” attitudes) 
are statistically reliable. 

Comparisons between the four groups 0! 
superior children in terms of parental attitudes 
do not give as clear-cut results as are found 
in the comparisons just deseribed. No statistl- 
cally reliable differences are found when the per 
centages of parents of the various superr 
groups whose attitudes are rated as “inferior” 
are compared. Statistically reliable greater 
percentages of “average” and smaller percel: 
tages of “superior” attitudes are found among 





97, 1940 
ho parents of the upper ten per cent. boys than 
ng the upper two per cent. boys. Similar 
nees are found in the same comparison 


re 


, the ease of the parents of the superior girls 


two groups. The differences are not 
tieally reliable although all of them have 
ces out of 100 of being true differences. 
tatistically reliable differences between the 
pe of attitudes of the “genius” children’s 
ents and those designated by both teacher 
sis as “genius” are found. However, in 
of teachers’ ratings these two groups have 
parents whose attitudes are, in general, supe- 
rior to the attitudes of the parents of children 
n either the upper two per cent. or the upper 
ten per cent. groups. 

There are thirty possible comparisons of the 
attitudes of the parents of the four retarded 
groups; however, statistically reliable differ- 
ences in the pereentages are found in only 
eight of the possible comparisons. There is, 
however, a trend for the attitudes of the par- 
ents of the children to become less favorable as 
the intelligenee levels of the various groups of 
retarded children decrease. The lowest 10 per 
cent. group has a larger per cent. of parents 
with average and superior attitudes and a 
smaller per cent. with inferior attitudes than is 
per cent. Only one of 
differences, however, is statistically re- 
liable, although all the others have 95 or more 
chanees out of 100 of being true differences. 
No clear-eut differences are found between the 


these 


the lowest 2 
these 


attitudes of the parents of children who are in 
the lowest 10 per cent. or the lowest 2 per cent. 
groups and those of the parents of children 
designated as mentally retarded by teachers. 
From the data presented in Table III it is 
evident that in the normative group the atti- 
tudes of the parents of the girls are in general 
more desirable than are the attitudes of the 
parents of the boys. More girls are designated 
as having parents with superior attitudes and 
lewer are designated as having parents with 
average attitudes than is true of boys in the 
normative group, The differences in these per- 
centages are all statistically reliable. In the 
main, this same condition is found in the various 
subgroups of the superior and retarded children 
although the differences are not statistically 
reliable. It appears that this is probably an- 
other bit of evidence which indicates that 
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teacher-pupil relation is not as satisfactory in 
the ease of the boys as it is in the case of the 
girls, 

It would seem then, on the basis of the data 
secured in this investigation, that there is a 
tendeney for the parents of mentally superior 
children, as a group, to have attitudes toward 
the child and the home situation which may be 
described as more desirable than those of the 
parents of mentally average or mentally re- 
tarded children. Further, the parents of men- 
tally retarded children as a group have atti- 
tudes which are less desirable than are those of 
parents of normative children. It should be 
emphasized that these tendencies are strictly 
group tendencies and that average, superior 
and inferior parental attitudes are found at 
every intelligence level involved in this investi 
gation. 

The findings of this study seem to indicate 
that the differences between superior and _ re- 
tarded children can not be set forth solely in 
terms of mental ability. The retarded child, it 
would appear, is also handicapped in many 
eases by parents whose attitude toward him and 
the home is unsatisfactory, whereas the superior 
child is apt to be aided by parents whose atti- 
tudes may be rated superior. The importance 
of this can not be ignored in the face of the 
evidence of many studies which show that supe- 
rior parental attitudes, as’ well as superior in- 
telligence, are positive factors in scholastie at- 
tainment and personality integration, whereas 
poor parental attitudes, as well as mental re- 
tardation, are important factors in scholastic 
failure and personality aberration. The teacher, 
as well as all who deal with children, must 
recognize that the intellectually retarded child 
is frequently doubly handicapped. The supe- 
rior child, on the other hand, should present a 
challenge to those who deal with him since, in 
many instances, he is blessed both with superior 
intelligence and the stimulating influence of 
parents whose attitudes are such as to be rated 
superior. 
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